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in 



In Memory of 
Vic Hellard, lr. 

1939-1996 




"It’s easy to attack government — easy but wrongheaded. For government is as good as we are. The 
plain fact is, we are government. ” 

Vic Hellard, 1996 

The staff and the Board of the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research dedicate this, our sec- 
ond biennial trends report, to the memory of our colleague and our friend, Vic Hellard, Jr., 
without whom neither this volume nor this Center would exist. As in so many instances, Vic 
was the behind-the-scenes innovator who recognized and advanced the concept of a future- 
oriented research center that would examine and report on the long-range implications of public 
policy. We are here today, reporting on trends influencing the future before the Commonwealth, 
because of Vic Hellard. Just as he championed and helped shape an independent General As- 
sembly, he envisioned an agency dedicated to informing and enriching the public dialogue about 
the future. With this volume and in all the work we do, we are striving to realize this vision. 

But Vic was so much more than a man of ideas. Until his death on September 17, 1996, Vic 
served as a driving force on the Center’s Board of Directors, providing invaluable direction and 
guidance, shepherding us through our early years, tirelessly promoting Center research and ini- 
tiatives in the public arena, and dedicating immense energy to the Board’s roll-up-your-sleeves 
work. For all of us, Vic was an inspiration and a compass. He was a public servant in the truest 
sense of the word, who kept the good of the Commonwealth at heart and quietly led with the 
power of his ideas. What’s more, Vic was a kind and caring man who gave generously of him- 
self. To say that he is sadly missed is to say too little. Instead, we offer this work not only in 
memory of Vic Hellard, Jr., but as a small part of his immense but often unsung legacy. 
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Preface 



This report was prepared as part of the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center’s mis- 
sion to serve as a catalyst to change the way decisions are made in government by providing 
policymakers a broader context in which to make decisions, taking into consideration the long- 
term implications of policy, critical trends, and emerging issues which may have a significant 
impact on the state. This, our second biennial trends report, includes articles from experts in a 
variety of fields who contributed chapters on subjects ranging from demographic trends to citi- 
zen participation in government. It will be of particular interest to policymakers and citizens 
who are concerned about improving prospects for a bright future in the Commonwealth. 

Several of our authors examine trends in financial and economic data, such as wages, gov- 
ernment spending, and income. In cases where they adjusted to real dollars they had to use the 
consumer price index (CPI), as these chapters were written during the spring and summer of 
1996. This is significant because in December of 1996, a congressionally appointed panel pre- 
sented recommendations to improve the government’s measure of inflation. The panel also es- 
timated that the CPI overstates inflation by a percentage point or more each year. As a result, 
time-series economic and financial data, when adjusted to real dollars using the CPI, would tend 
to understate real growth. Thus, using a new measure of inflation, real wages, for example, 
would have grown faster than they appear to when using the CPI to adjust the data. 



KENTUCKY LONG TERM POLICY RESEARCH CENTER 

The Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center was created by the General Assembly in 
1992 to bring a broader context to the decision-making process. The Center's mission is to il- 
luminate the long-range implications of current policies, emerging issues, and trends influenc- 
ing the Commonwealth's future. The Center has a responsibility to identify and study issues of 
long-term significance to the Commonwealth and to serve as a mechanism for coordinating 
resources and groups to focus on long-term planning. 

Governing the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center is a 21 -member board of direc- 
tors that includes four appointees from the executive branch, six from the legislative branch, 
and 1 1 at-large members representing citizen groups, universities, local governments, and the 
private sector. From the at-large component of the board, six members are appointed by the 
Governor and five by the Legislative Research Commission. In accordance with its authorizing 
legislation, the Center is attached to the legislative branch of Kentucky state government. The 
makeup of its board, however, affords it functional independence and permits it to serve both 
the executive and legislative branches of government equally, as well as the public. 

Michael T. Childress is the executive director of the Center. Those interested in further in- 
formation about the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center should contact his office di- 
rectly: 



KENTUCKY LONG-TERM POLICY RESEARCH CENTER 
1024 Capital Center Drive, Suite 310 
Frankfort, KY 40601-8204 
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Foreword 



On behalf of the Board of Directors and the staff of the Kentucky Long-Term Policy 
Research Center, I am pleased to present our second biennial trends report — Exploring the 
Frontier of the Future : How Kentucky Will Live , Learn, and Work. It contains a lively and 
provocative discussion of issues and trends that will significantly affect Kentucky’s future. 

Of course, both positive and negative trends are identified in this report, as well as a healthy 
dose of uncertainty. It has become a cliche in recent years, but bears repeating here: The only 
certainty about the future is change. Nevertheless, the trends identified by the contributors to 
this report need to be seriously considered by those interested in the future of our state. 

None of these trends is etched into stone. We, the citizens of Kentucky, possess the power to 
shape the course of our future, and this discussion should inform our efforts to do so. I am 
reminded of a passage from A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens: 

“ Are these the shadows of the things that Will be, or are they shadows of things that 
May be, only? . . . Men's courses will foreshadow certain ends, to which, if persevered 
in, they must lead . . . But if the courses be departed from, the ends will change. ” 

We believe, as Dickens sought to show us in his timeless story of renewal and reversal of 
fortunes, that we indeed can affect the course of our state’s future. Moreover, we believe that 
policymakers and citizens alike can use this report to help chart a path toward a more 
prosperous and more enlightened future. The key to Kentucky’s future lies in our ability to 
embrace change while respecting our traditions and our history. 



Dr. Paul B. Cook 
Chair of the Board 
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St. Elizabeth Medical Center in Northern Kentucky. He joined ARH in 1991 and succeeded to the 
Presidency on February 1, 1993. 

Amitabh Chandra. Mr. Chandra is a Research Associate at the Center for Business and Economic Re- 
search (CBER) at the University of Kentucky. He has served at CBER for almost three years, and 
during that time has participated in research on profiling workers for unemployment insurance, in- 
come inequality, and the implications of dual health insurance coverage for labor market outcomes. 
His current research is on the returns to completing high school and on higher education reform. 

Michael T. Childress. Mr. Childress attended the University of Kentucky following his graduation from 
Edmonson County High School and four years in the U.S. Army. He received a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from UK in 1984 and a Master of Arts degree from the University of California, Los Angeles, in 
1 986 — both in political science. From 1988 to 1993, he was a social scientist at the RAND Corpora- 
tion in Santa Monica, California. While at RAND, he authored numerous studies on topics ranging 
from demographic trends in the third world to the implications of declining budgets for the U.S. Army. 
In August of 1993, he became the first executive director of the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research 
Center. He and his wife, Anne, have a daughter, five, and one-year-old triplet sons. 

Stephen K. Clements. Mr. Clements currently lives outside of Lexington with his wife and three sons. He 
is a doctoral candidate in political science at the University of Chicago, and is writing a dissertation 
on politics and policymaking in the creation of Kentucky’s school reform act in 1990. Before begin- 
ning his graduate program at Chicago, he spent several years in Washington, D.C., as a research and 
staff associate at the U.S. Education Department's Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
and as associate director of the Educational Excellence Network, a project of the Vanderbilt Institute 
for Public Policy Studies. He has also studied classical languages at Vanderbilt University, and is a 
graduate of Asbury College, in Wilmore, Kentucky. 
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James C. Cobb. Dr. Cobb is the Assistant State Geologist for Research at the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey (KGS) and Adjunct Professor in the Department of Geological Sciences at the University of Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Cobb has been at the KGS for the past 16 years, first as geologist, then Head of the Coal 
and Minerals Section, and currently as the director of research. He received his master’s degree at 
Eastern Kentucky University and his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. His expertise is in coal re- 
sources and coal geology. Dr. Cobb is a member of the U.S. Department of Energy’s Coal Committee, 
an active associate scientist with the U.S. Geological Survey, Chairman of the Illinois Basin Consor- 
tium Management Committee, former Chairman of the Geological Society of America’s Coal Division, 
and an officer in the Energy Minerals Division of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists. 

Leslie Cole. Ms. Cole has been the Executive Director of the Environmental Quality Commission for the 
last 10 years. She is a member of various state task forces and committees, including the Governor’s 
Task Force on Biodiversity, Environmental Education Interagency Committee, Clean Air Task Force, 
Forestry Advisory Committee, Comparative Risk Public Advisory Committee, and the Lexing- 
ton/Fayette County Environmental Commission. Prior to Ms. Cole’s tenure at the Commission, she 
held positions as a state forester in Eastern Kentucky, an enforcement specialist with the Division for 
Air Quality, and a research analyst and program director for the Council of State Governments’ Envi- 
ronment and Natural Resource Program. She is a resident of Lexington and received her B.S. in For- 
estry from the University of Kentucky. 

John Curra. Dr. Curra majored in sociology at San Diego State College, where he received a Bachelor’s 
Degree in 1969 and a Master’s Degree in 1971. His Ph.D. was received from Purdue University in 
1975. As a graduate student, he taught at Purdue University, West Lafayette, as well as at a Purdue 
extension campus in Calument, Indiana. For the last 21 years, he has taught at Eastern Kentucky 
University, specializing in the study of crime and social deviance. He is the author of Understanding 
Social Deviance (HarperCollins, 1994) and is currently at work on another book, The Relativity of 
Deviance (Sage). He was the recipient of the “Excellence in Teaching Award” for the College of So- 
cial and Behavioral Sciences in the 1980-81 academic year. 

Kermit Daniel. Dr. Daniel is Ken Ruby Assistant Professor of Public Policy and Management, Wharton 
Business School, University of Pennsylvania. He serves on the Board of Senior Scholars for the Na- 
tional Center on the Educational Quality of the Workforce. He received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1993. His research interests are labor economics and public policy. 

Dick Dedic. Mr. Dedic is the Manager of the Technology Applications Center (TAC) at the University of 
Kentucky. He has been an active participant in the technology transfer process as an agent for busi- 
ness and industry for the Center. Prior to joining TAC in 1980, Mr. Dedic was the Director of Coop- 
erative Education and Placement with the Lexington Community College. Mr. Dedic received an 
MBA from the University of Michigan in 1962 and spent a number of years working for the federal 
government and business in the areas of computer information systems, communications, and person- 
nel management. 

Lou DeLuca. Mr. DeLuca is the Executive Director, Office of Operations and Development, within the 
Education, Arts and Humanities Cabinet. Previously, he was the Director of the Kentucky Arts 
Council. 

John C. Ferm. Dr. Ferm is a professor in the Department of Geological Sciences, University of Kentucky. 
His original training was as a sedimentary petrologist at Penn State University. He has been a leader 
in coal geology and mining research for the past 40 years and has established an international reputa- 
tion in these areas. Dr. Ferm was instrumental in applying geological knowledge to coal mining 
problems and is author of numerous publications relating to coal. 

Miriam Fordham. Ms. Fordham is a staff economist with the Legislative Research Commission where 
she has been employed since 1995. She received her undergraduate training at Bryn Mawr College, 
majoring in sociology with a concentration in Hispanic Studies. She completed her graduate studies 
at the University of Kentucky where she received an M.A. in applied sociocultural anthropology and 
an M.S. in agricultural economics. 

Stephan J. Goetz. Dr. Goetz is an Associate Professor in the Department of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Kentucky. His educational background includes: B.Sc. Agriculture/Agricultural Eco- 
nomics from the University of Guelph, Canada, 1984; M.Sc. Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, 1986; and a Ph.D., Agricultural Economics, Michigan State University, 1990. His main 
area of research interest is the role of markets and human capital (education) in the process of eco- 
nomic development. 





Ted Grossardt. Mr. Grossardt is a research professional at the Kentucky Transportation Center, located 
at the University of Kentucky. His educational background includes a B.S. in Geography from Kansas 
State University and an M.A. in Geography from the University of Iowa. He is currently a Ph.D. 
candidate in the Geography Department at the University of Kentucky. 

William H. Hoyt. Dr. Hoyt is an Associate Professor of Economics at the University of Kentucky. In the 
Fall of 1994 he rejoined the faculty of the University of Kentucky after two years at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1986 before coming to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His areas of interest include tax policy and public finance. His research has been 
published by the American Economic Review, the Journal of Urban Economics, and the Journal of 
Public Economics. 

Dan Jacovitch. Mr. Jacovitch is a staff economist at the Kentucky Legislative Research Commission 
where he has been employed since 1993. He obtained his undergraduate degree in Economics at the 
University of Missouri in 1981. He continued his education while working at the Center for Business 
and Economic Research at the University of Kentucky, receiving an MBA with an emphasis in Man- 
agement Information Systems in 1993. 

James C. Klotter. A native Kentuckian, Dr. Klotter received his Ph.D. in history from the University of 
Kentucky. Among his many publications are William Goebel: The Politics of Wroth (1977), The 
Breckinridges of Kentucky, 1760-1981 (1986), and Our Kentucky: A Study of the Bluegrass State 
(1992). He serves concurrently as state historian and executive director of the Kentucky Historical 
Society. He and his wife Freda are the parents of three adult children and reside in Lexington. 

F. Lynn Luallen. Mr. Luallen is the Chief Executive Officer of the Kentucky Housing Corporation 
(KHC). Previously he was the State Coordinator for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. He has served as KHC’s Chief Executive on three other occasions during the Corpora- 
tion’s 24-year history and is responsible for the implementation of a number of programs. These 
initiatives have included Kentucky’s Assisted Living Program; HOME Investment Partnerships, Low- 
Income Housing Tax Credit Program; The Housing Foundation; Affordable Housing Trust Fund; an 
internal Loan Servicing Department; Senior Homeownership Program; Housing Development Fund; 
and Tug Valley Flood Damage Reduction Project, as well as the administration of over 18,000 units 
of Section 8 subsidy. Among his other accomplishments, Mr. Luallen has served as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Federation of Appalachian Housing Enterprises and President of The Housing Partnership, 
Inc., of Louisville. Mr. Luallen is a graduate of Transylvania College in Lexington with a degree in 
political science and history. He and his wife, Crit, live on a farm in Frankfort. 

Peter B. Meyer. Dr. Meyer is a Professor of Urban Policy and Economics and Director of the Center for 
Environmental Management for the University of Louisville’s Institute for the Environment and Sus- 
tainable Development. He has a Ph.D. in Economics from the University of Wisconsin-Madison and 
served for ten years as the Director of the Local Economic Development Assistance Project at Penn- 
sylvania State University before coming to Kentucky. His current research combines a focus on envi- 
ronmental resource management with one on public and private actions that can increase both 
environmental and economic efficiency. He is currently a co-principal investigator on a major na- 
tional study of “The Impacts of Environmental Hazards and Regulations on Urban Redevelopment,” 
jointly funded by USHUD and USEPA. Dr. Meyer’s most recent books are Comparative Studies in 
Local Economic Development: Problems in Policy Implementations (1993), which he edited, and 
Contaminated Land: Reclamation, Redevelopment and Reuse in the United States and the European 
Union , of which he is the senior author. 

Charles C. Nett. Mr. Nett graduated cum laude from the University of Louisville’s school of business and 
public policy in May 1994, with a Bachelor of Science degree in economics. He has also studied at 
Georgetown University’s Institute for Business and Governmental Affairs. Among his accomplish- 
ments, he was named by the UofL economics faculty as the outstanding senior in economics. His 
work history includes internships in Washington, D.C., where he worked as an assistant policy ana- 
lyst for the governmental affairs office of a Fortune 200 company, and in Frankfort, where he interned 
with the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center. 

Michael Price. A native of Louisville, Michael Price obtained a B.A. in sociology and mathematics from 
the University of Louisville in 1973 and then taught in the city’s public and private high schools. Af- 
ter receiving his M.A. in sociology from the University of Louisville in 1977, Dr. Price continued his 
graduate studies at Michigan State University and obtained his Ph.D. in sociology. In 1981, he re- 
turned to the University of Louisville where he serves as Kentucky’s state demographer. 
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Michael Reed. Dr. Reed is a Professor in the Department of Agricultural Economics at the University of 
Kentucky and the Director of the University of Kentucky Office of International Affairs. 

Doug Robinson. Mr. Robinson is the Executive Director of the Kentucky Information Resources Man- 
agement Commission (KIRM). He is a member of many commissions, boards and committees related 
to information technology and information resources management. He has recently been appointed to 
the Redesign Steering Committee for Empower Kentucky and the Governor’s Commission on Higher 
Education Institutional Efficiency and Cooperation. He also serves on the executive board of the 
Kentucky TeleLinking Network, the Kentucky Information Highway Marketing Committee and the 
KLN Union Data Base/Network Design Task Force. He was educated at the University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville (M.P.A.) and Maryville College (B.A.). 

Graham D. Row&es. Dr. Rowles is Professor of Geography and Behavioral Science, Director of the Ph.D. 
Program in Gerontology, and Associate Director of the Sanders-Brown Center on Aging at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Dr. Rowles’ research focuses on the experience of aging in different environ- 
mental contexts. His publications include Prisoners of Space? Exploring the Geographical 
Experience of Older People and three co-edited volumes, Aging and Milieu: Environmental Perspec- 
tives on Growing Old, Qualitative Gerontology , and Long-Term Care for the Rural Elderly , in addi- 
tion to numerous book chapters and articles. He is a fellow of the Gerontological Society of America, 
is on the editorial Board of the Journal of Gerontology (Social Sciences ), and is Editor of the Journal 
of Applied Gerontology. He has served on the West Virginia Commission on Aging Intra State 
Funding Formula Committee, on the Kentucky Division of Aging Services Statewide Housing Initia- 
tive Steering committee, and as a consultant to the U.S. Veterans Administration. 

Carol L. Ruthven. Dr. Ruthven is the Manager of the Office of Communications and Technology Trans- 
fer at the Kentucky Geological Survey. Carol has 10 years of professional experience in energy policy 
analysis, oil and natural gas resource assessment, energy trade relations, and technology transfer. 
Prior to joining the Kentucky Geological Survey in 1996, she worked as a Research Associate with 
the Texas Bureau of Economic Geology at The University of Texas at Austin and as a Senior Energy 
Analyst with the Department of Energy, Government of Alberta, Canada. She received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Political Science from the University of Alberta, and a Master of Arts and Doctorate 
degree in Political Studies from Queen’s University in Canada. Carol is a member of the Kentucky 
Women’s Leadership Network class of 1997. 

Seth Sanders. Dr. Sanders is Assistant Professor at the Heinz School of Public Policy, Carnegie Mellon 
University. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1993. His research interests in- 
clude labor economics, poverty, and public policy. His work has appeared in the Review of Economic 
Studies , the Journal of Human Resources , and Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 

Chris Sauer. Mr. Sauer is a native of Owensboro. He graduated magna cum laude with honors from Tran- 
sylvania University in 1995 with a Bachelor of Arts degree in economics. He also received the Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa Rara Avis award as the outstanding student in economics. His senior seminar thesis 
focused on reconciling prevalent justice theory with feminist concerns. He is currently working on a 
Master of Public Policy at the University of Michigan where he is studying applied microeconomics, 
benefit-cost analysis, applied econometrics, and environmental health policy. Chris has also studied 
the economics of the European Union and the economics of the United Kingdom at the University of 
Cambridge. In the summer of 1996, he was an intern at the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research 
Center. 

Peter Schirmer. Mr. Schirmer is a policy analyst with the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center. 
In his two years at the Center, he has co-authored reports on rural development, international trade, 
and the state budget. He is currently studying electronic delivery of government services in Kentucky, 
and is developing a computer model of the state budget for use in classrooms. He holds a master's de- 
gree in public policy from the University of Michigan and a bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Kentucky. 

Robert F. Sexton. Dr. Sexton has been the Executive Director of the Prichard Committee for Academic 
Excellence since its creation in 1983. A Louisville native and graduate of Waggener High School, he 
has also been the Deputy Director of the Kentucky Council on Higher Education, an administrator at 
the University of Kentucky, a professor of history, and a high school teacher. A 1 964 graduate of Yale 
University, he earned a Ph.D. in history from the University of Washington. He was a visiting Scholar 
at Harvard University in 1992 and 1994, and is currently a Fellow of the Annenberg Institute for 
School Reform at Brown University. He has been recognized widely for his contributions to educa- 
tion, including the Charles A. Dana Award for Pioneering Achievement and honorary degrees from 



Berea College and Georgetown College. Dr. Sexton was a founder of Kentucky's Governor's Scholars 
Program and the Commonwealth Institute for Teachers. He is also the founder and president of the 
Kentucky Center for Public Issues, publisher of The Kentucky Journal , and has served as chairman of 
the Carnegie Center for Literacy and Learning in Lexington. He serves in numerous Kentucky leader- 
ship positions, including the boards of the Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center and the 
Kentucky Institute for Education Research. 

Michal Smith-Mello. Ms. Smith-Mello is a native Kentuckian who serves as senior policy analyst for the 
Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center. She is the principal author of the Center’s 1995 inau- 
gural biennial trends report, The Context of Change. Ms. Mello has held numerous writing and edi- 
torial posts and conducted research into topics such as workplace change, workplace safety and 
health, tourism, inter-generational conflict, poverty, income inequality, rural development and work- 
force development. Ms. Mello holds a B.A. and an M.A. from the University of Kentucky. 

William M. Snell. Dr. Snell is an Associate Extension Professor in the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Kentucky where he received his Ph.D. in 1989. His area of specialization 
is tobacco marketing, policy, and trade. He has other research interests in agricultural policy, inter- 
national trade, and macroeconomic linkages to agriculture. He is a part-time farmer in Bourbon 
County and is married with two children, ages four and seven. 

John F. Watkins. Dr. Watkins is an Associate Professor in the Department of Geography at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Colorado in 1986. Dr. Watkins’ re- 
search for the past eight years has concentrated on the spatial character and behavior of populations. 
Trained as a mathematical demographer, he applies his craft in studies of population aging and the 
aged, population growth and redistribution, and gender differences in mobility and employment be- 
havior; all areas in which he has published. He teaches physical geography, and also aerial photogra- 
phy and remote sensing in addition to undergraduate and graduate courses in population geography. 

Gerald A. Weisenfluh. Dr. Weisenfluh received his Ph.D. in coal geology at the University of South 
Carolina in 1982. He was a research associate in the University of Kentucky Department of Geologi- 
cal Sciences and is currently a Geologist V at the Kentucky Geological Survey. He has conducted 
coal-mining research for the past 16 years, specializing in problems of underground mine planning 
and roof control and is presently investigating coal resources in Kentucky. 

Stephan M. Wilson. Dr. Wilson received his Ph.D. from the University of Tennessee in 1985. He is Di- 
rector of the Research Center on Families and Children at the University of Kentucky, as well as an 
Associate Professor of family studies. His research interests include normative human development, 
family stress and wellness, adolescents in families, sexuality and families, young adult and early 
adolescent transitions, rural and Appalachian families, and family quality of life. 
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Past as Prologue 



By James C, Klotter 
Kentucky Historical Society 

I n the twenty-fourth century B.C., a writer introduced his work with the words, “Teach him 
what has been said in the past ... for there is none bom wise.” In our era of such rapid 
change, almost daily, some question the need to look at a past moving so rapidly behind us. 
Others argue that we must only look forward, not at what has gone on before us. Yet, in truth, the 
need to study the past as we look to the future is greater than ever before. 

One of the great constants in history has been change, of some sort, in every generation. 
Many ages try to avoid dealing with the transformation all around them; others try to adjust but 
operate in a historical vacuum. Those who do ignore history function without benefit of context. 
They do not understand how others before them adapted to change — failed to do so — and all they 
can do is to improvise, needlessly, over and over again, amid a series of crises. Reacting without 
perspective, they resemble those in Greek mythology who drank from the river Lethe in Hades. 
Those who sipped from the stream lost their memory and became endless wanderers, without 
purpose, without history, without direction. The Kentucky Long-Term Policy Research Center 
and those interested in Kentucky’s future are seeking to make certain that future generations 
never drink from those waters. 

At the same time, slavish devotion to the past is as dangerous as too little. Looking only 
backward, avoiding the need to confront and shape change, has been a debilitating trend at 
different times in Kentucky history. The key, then, is to identify what parts of the present and 
past to leave behind and what aspects to take forward into new eras. It is important not only to 
ask questions, but to understand what questions must be asked. Contributors to this biennial 
trends report not only identify current trends and place them in historical context, they also 
suggest what elements will most influence the Kentucky of the 21st century. They seek answers 
to the right questions. 

Looking back over the 19th and 20th centuries, historians have noted a depressing trend, for 
the words spoken and the issues defined seem to be repeated from decade to decade. A public 
figure telling an audience that Kentucky needs better roads, more jobs, and more funds for 
education, could be found whether that audience arrived by horse-drawn carriage or by airplane. 
For example, an 1884 writer concluded that “The educational problem is by far the most serious 
of all the difficulties before this state.” Over six decades later, a study emphasized the, 
“Amazingly high degree of correlation between what a state invests in education and the standard 
of living of its people.” Some 30 years after that an ex-governor declared, “You can’t have a 
progressive state without an adequate educational system.” 

On issue after issue, year after year, words were heard calling for change. What is the role of 
government in the state? What about gender and racial equality? Opportunities for young people? 
Out-of-state ownership of vital industries? And on and on. Moreover, Kentuckians spoke about 
what might be called the soul of the state. How can we keep that which gives us a sense of place, 
a personality, a uniqueness? How can we make certain we think locally and globally? How can 
we ensure we are both history-minded and future-minded? Governor Bert Combs, in his last 
speech as chief executive, spoke for that concern when he concluded, in 1963, “These have been 
years of great change in the world and in our state . . . Yet ... it is the spirit that survives, and 
the spirit of Kentucky is strong. We may change . . . but the spirit of Kentucky endures.” Barry 
Bingham, Sr., spoke to those same desires for both change and continuity when he explained 
what his hometown sought, which was, in a sense, what Kentucky desired as well: “What we 
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want is a modern city that still remembers the past, as old bricks remember the sun of many 
summers and the soft rains of a hundred autumns. That is what gives them character and 
beauty.” Kentuckians seek to build their future on such solid foundations. 

Can we? Looking at past studies and recommendations for change sometimes does not 
provide a hopeful answer. At the end of World War II, for instance, three different book-length 
works offered blueprints for Kentucky’s next half-century. They called for a new constitution, 
higher teachers’ salaries, better access to medical care, more environmental controls, a higher 
minimum wage, greater emphasis on historical and tourist site development, and further 
economic diversity, among other things. As one reads these words now, many of the suggestions 
still address our current needs. 

Yet on the other hand, reviewing past decades also provides hope for the future; historical 
study shows that individuals can make a difference, and that major change has taken place in 
many arenas. To name only a few examples, Kentuckians of 1900 lived in a racially segregated 
society, with women in a second-class status, by law; most lived in a world without electricity or 
security for the aged, a place of poor health care and shorter lives, a neighborhood of limited 
transportation, geography, and communication. 

As the children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren of those Kentuckians, we often 
think, as we look to the future, that no other generation has had to deal with change in the 
magnitude that we now face. In many ways, that is correct. However, each generation has faced 
its own circumstances and has experienced transformation as a result. For example, that 
generation of 1900 soon saw humans fly in heavier-than-air machines for the first time; people 
no longer were bound to the Earth, a huge mental jump for them to make. The generation of 

World War II had to face great 
destruction and death. The post World 
War II generation has witnessed 
different types of change: trips that 
previously took months now take a day; 
information that would take weeks or 
days to be assembled and disseminated 
now emanates in minutes or hours. The 
state moved from an agricultural 
economy to a more diversified one, and 
became statistically more urban than rural. At the same time poverty, inequality, and other issues 
continued. In short, each Kentucky generation has faced challenges and change, perhaps as great 
to them as those in the 21st century will be to another generation. 

A participant in another place told of the spirit that Governor Combs spoke about, a spirit 
present in Kentucky as it moved toward statehood over two centuries ago. After a frontier battle, 
one of the participants wrote, “On the morrow we shall bury them. We shall weep for them, as we 
have for all who have died, but we shall go on living, and one day we shall overcome this 
perilous wilderness.” 

With that attitude and will, early Kentuckians did persevere and succeed. Kentucky’s present 
generation faces its own perils, and, like that earlier one, its own promises as well. Physical 
frontiers, such as space, may still exist, but the primary frontiers to be conquered now are more 
those of technology and of the mind. Yet that same frontier spirit can prevail, with planning, 
with leadership, with long-term thinking. 

Over a half-century ago, one futurist study for the Commonwealth proclaimed, “We are at 
the end of an epoch . . . Kentucky’s true greatness lies ahead.” If we repeat those words now, the 
possibility of making them come true is much greater now than before. This trends report allows 
us to plan for future epochs, as it helps us realize also that “there is none bom wise.” 



Over a half-century ago , one futurist 
study for the Commonwealth proclaimed , 
“We are at the end of an epoch . . . 
Kentucky *s true greatness lies ahead. 99 
If we repeat those words now , the possibility 
of making them come true is much greater 
now than before . 
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Section I 



The White Picket Fence: 

Trends Affecting the Quality of Life in 
Kentucky Communities 

T he poet Maya Angelou once said that all people are linked by the dream of a white picket 
fence. She explained that we all desire satisfying work, a healthy family, and a house, yard 
and flowers surrounded by a white picket fence. The fence borders a tree-lined street with a 
variety of houses and fences. Two or three blocks away is a major thoroughfare where we can ride a 
bus or drive our car past the neighborhood school and convenience center into a busy and prosper- 
ous downtown. 

Just as we yearn for each picket fence to have a fresh coat of white paint, we want our neighbor- 
hood and city centers to be well designed and enjoyable. We want downtown to have a mix of spe- 
cial stores, banks, theaters, housing, offices, hospitals, libraries, and restaurants. We want this living 
center to exhibit the history of the community in its businesses, buildings, monuments, festivals, 
parades and parks. While we are proud of our efficient new shopping malls on the edge of town, we 
know they are not a substitute for the downtown heart of the community. 

The phrase “quality of life” is being used by more people to describe a desirable community, and 
in the future quality of life will continue to gain credence in more segments of society. Decisions 
about business location and expansion will consider small towns as well as larger cities for their 
quality of life. Young professionals looking to relocate and take new jobs will also review one-by- 
one such aspects of quality as housing, schools, medical services, historic buildings and sites, law 
enforcement, libraries, transportation, shops, festivals, sports, arts and entertainment, parks, and 
museums. 

On the surface, the combination of well-cared-for neighborhoods and schools, shiny shopping 
malls, active theaters and museums, and a vibrant downtown center create the image of a high qual- 
ity of life within the community. A look beneath the surface, however, reveals the need for critical 
ingredients such as diverse economic and educational opportunities, concern for good design, re- 
spect for history, accessible cultural resources, a plan/vision for the future, strong families, and 
broad citizen participation in community leadership. 

What are the trends that impact our quality of life? Certainly, there are basic needs, like housing, 
health care, safety, dignity, and strong families. Trends in these areas are examined in this section 
by: F. Lynn Luallen, Housing Trends ; Forrest Calico, The View from the Heart of the Health Care 
Revolution ; John Curra, The Contours of Crime ; Saundra Ardrey, Kentucky and the State of Human 
Rights; and Stephan Wilson, Families and Children. Another basic need that affects our quality of 
life is a job paying adequate wages, something a large segment of our population obviously lacks, as 
highlighted by Miriam Fordham and Dan Jacovitch in their chapter, Poverty in Kentucky. There is 
clearly a need for broad access to lifelong education and training to maintain and improve personal 
knowledge and income. 

Another important trend is the expanding recognition of the importance of heritage and history 
to the lives of citizens within communities, and to tourists from outside the community. Well built 
and historically significant buildings are being re-used for housing and commercial developments 
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because, in addition to saving resources, they preserve the heritage of a community and provide a 
tourist attraction. 

Graham Rowles and John Watkins describe the trend toward an older population and longer 
retirements in their chapter, Growing Old in Kentucky in the Approaching Age of Age. The aging of 
the population provides a growing audience with interest in heritage, history, arts, and crafts. A 
companion trend has been the out-migration from Kentucky of a younger, educated population 
looking for a “better life.” Perhaps the most interesting new trend is the movement of these same 
young people, as well as many older professionals, back from large cities to smaller communities in 
order to improve their quality of life, as discussed by Michael Price in Migration in Kentucky. These 
educated citizens will demand that their communities develop their local museums, housing options, 
historic buildings, public libraries, arts performances, and downtown design in order to meet their 
standards of quality. 

Increased access to lifelong education, heritage, arts, and humanities will also be achieved 
through easily accessible “virtual universities,” on-line public libraries, inter-active local history 
museums, and arts performances in the workplace. Equally important will be the trend toward “one 
stop shopping” which results from the increased demands on family time and increased hours de- 
voted to work. An example is the packaging and marketing of convenient parking and dining as part 
of an evening out at the theater. Likewise, a community that wants to attract tourists interested in 
heritage and arts will package those attractions with lodging, dining and shopping. 

The desire for an improved quality of life is evidenced in the Kentucky Strategic Plan for Eco- 
nomic Development which calls for government to “promote and develop Kentucky’s cultural and 
historical assets as an economic tool because Kentucky has a rich culture and history which help 
define the Commonwealth’s identity and quality of life.” 

As communities see the need to develop their cultural assets, they will include cultural planning 
and development in their community economic/tourism development plan. The trend toward col- 
laborative economic and cultural planning will have an impact on local communities as well as on 
state government. A good example is Governor Patton’s announcement of Renaissance Kentucky , a 
program which seeks to improve Kentucky downtowns, large and small, by linking economic devel- 
opment with housing, tourism, infrastructure, urban design, and cultural development. Also recog- 
nizing this need, the Kentucky Education, Arts & Humanities Cabinet and its 13 member agencies 
launched a program in 1995 called the Cultural Economics Initiative. This program provided a 
small grant and technical assistance to 30 Kentucky communities to help them inventory and ana- 
lyze their cultural/historic resources and integrate them into a larger economic development plan. 

Community planning for the development of cultural assets as economic tools is of increasing 
importance because of other identified trends. Decreasing government and philanthropic funding for 
cultural institutions is creating a need for more earned income to sustain nonprofits, and more busi- 
ness sponsorship and marketing of events which provide exposure and good will such as education 
and community service. With the need to broaden the audience will come the need to offer audience- 
driven programming and “info-tainment,” thereby requiring cultural institutions to adjust to enter- 
taining as well as conveying content. 

The education, arts and humanities community attempts to interpret the past and look to the fu- 
ture. As the level and accessibility of distance educational and cultural offerings increase, there will 
be a demand for an enhanced quality of life — the building of a community white picket fence — 
through more locally planned and produced education, arts, heritage, environmental, and humani- 
ties programs. 
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Migration in Kentucky: 
Will the Circle Be Unbroken? 



Kentucky's migration history for much of the 20th century reveals an exodus from rural areas and an at- 
traction of migrants to the state's urban areas. Out-migration has resulted in a brain drain for rural areas 
because newcomers to the state's rural areas have been less educated than those leaving ; on the other hand, 
recent migration in urban areas has enhanced the human capital of the state, as those coming in are slightly 
more educated than those leaving. Overall, migration signifies two important trends in Kentucky for the next 
century: the aging of the population and non-economic migration. 



By Michael Price* 

University of Louisville 

I n this twentieth century, Kentucky’s most characteristic demographic event has been the depar- 
ture of our native sons and daughters. The out-migration of young adults has plagued communi- 
ties from Louisville to Pikeville to Fulton, often signifying opportunities lost for the places left 
behind. From 1910 to 1990, migrants leaving Kentucky have outnumbered those moving to the state 
by over one million. In the 1950s alone, the exchange of migrants over the state border resulted in a 
net loss of nearly 400,000 people. As the consequence of out-migration over decades, two of every 
five native-born Kentuckians alive in 1990 lived outside the Commonwealth. 1 

From 1990 to 1995, however, the tide of migration streams turned, and 82,000 more people 
moved into Kentucky than moved out. The only other period of sustained net in-migration in this 
century occurred during the 1970s. Is this recent population turnaround a harbinger of our demo- 
graphic future as we enter the next century? Or is it only a temporary aberration, a short-lived 
demographic event that portends little about the size and composition of our communities or our 
emerging social order? 

Recent migration to Kentucky has often been a homecoming. Many who left the state in their 
youth have returned for their retirement years. Among those 55 years old or older, one of every two 
migrants moving to Kentucky during the 1985-90 period was a native born Kentuckian. 2 This return 
of the natives is significant, not for the current volume of migration, but because it is part and parcel 
of more salient social demographic trends dealing with an aging population and non-economic mi- 
gration. 

In this chapter, we look at migration in Kentucky. To better understand where Kentucky is go- 
ing, we need to better understand how Kentuckians are moving. One of the basic tenets of migration 
theory states that for every migration stream there is a counterstream. 3 Through this selective ex- 
change of people and households, migration impacts the size, composition, and distribution of the 
population. Although migration has become an increasingly important component of growth and 
change in Kentucky, our knowledge of migration is often limited to the residual of the demographic 
equation. 4 The examination of migration residuals or nets shows how much a population changes as 
the result of the movement of people, but not how it changes. Migration activity is better explained 



* The author wishes to thank Drs. Thomas Ford and John F. Watkins for their reviews and significant contributions to an earlier 
draft of this paper, and Martye Scobee and Thomas Sawyer for their technical assistance. 

1 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1990 Census of population and housing. Public Use Microdata Samples (PUMS). United States (1 
percent). 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1990 Census of population and housing. Public Use Microdata Samples (PUMS). Kentucky (5 
percent). 

* Ravenstein, E. G. (1885, June). The laws of migration. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 48, Part 2. 

4 'O ~ ^ 0n 0Ver a s P ec *^ c P^od is equal to the population at the end of the period minus the population at the beginning, 
p q i re births plus deaths occurring over the period. 
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by looking at the volume and characteristics of migrants moving in and those moving out. This 
chapter examines not only Kentucky’s history of net migration, but also the age and education of 
recent in-migrants and out-migrants, and discusses implications of these trends for Kentucky in the 
next century. 
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FIGURE 1.1 

Net Migration in Kentucky, 1910-1995 
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Rural Losses and Urban Gains 



Kentucky’s migration history in the 20th century reveals a dramatic pattern of uneven develop- 
ment between rural and urban areas. Urban-rural are defined herein by the Census Bureau’s metro- 
politan county designation. Metropolitan status is examined after each census based on changes in 

population size and 
density, commuting pat- 
terns, and employment 
composition. Urban areas 
have generally had net 
gains from migration in 
this century, resulting in 
the exchange of relatively 
large volumes of in- and 
out-migrants (see, for 
example, Table 1.3). 

However, a massive exo- 
dus from rural areas has 
often overshadowed net in-migration in the state’s urban areas. As shown in Table 1.1, from 1940 to 
1970, rural Kentucky had net out-migration of 900,000. Meanwhile, the state’s urban areas attracted 
136,000 more migrants than departed. During the 1950s, net migration decreased the population of 
rural areas by 20 percent. 

Many of those who left have been young adults. During the out-migration of the 1950s, Ken- 
tucky experienced a net loss of 134,000 persons who were 20-29 years old, 30 percent of this age 
cohort. Young persons have a general propensity to move more than other segments of the popula- 
tion. Life-cycle options dealing with higher education, career choice, and marriage often involve 
relocation. Young people in Kentucky, especially those from rural areas, have been the most likely 
to leave home. Rates of net out-migration for young adults, as shown in Table 1.2, have been two to 
three times greater than those for the total population since 1950. 



TABLE 1.1 

Net Migration in Urban and Rural Kentucky 1940-1995* 

State Urban Areas** Rural Areas** 



Period 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1940-1950 


-232,431 


-8.2 


83,119 


11.8 


-315,550 


-14.7 


1950-1960 


-389,546 


-13.2 


33,535 


4.0 


-423,081 


-20.2 


1960-1970 


-154,046 


-5.1 


19,589 


1.7 


-173,635 


-9.1 


1970-1980 


206,237 


6.4 


269 


0.0 


205,968 


12.0 


1980-1990 


-171,678 


-4.7 


-68,283 


-4.1 


-103,395 


-5.2 


1990-1995 


81,862 


2.2 


23,71 1 


1.3 


58,151 


3.0 



* Percent net migration is the net migration number divided by the population at the be- 
ginning of the period multiplied by 100. 



** Urban areas are metropolitan counties and rural areas are nonmetropolitan counties as 
designated at the end of each time period. 

Sources: US Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service and Calculations of 
author. 
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Moreover, mi- 
gration has de- 
pleted rural 

Kentucky of its 
most valuable hu- 
man resources. 
Out-migration has 
selected not only 
the young, but 
often the more 
educated, ambi- 
tious, and coura- 
geous. The out-migration of young adults over decades has contributed to an undereducated work- 
force and a decline in fertility in rural areas. The more educated and skilled often find local job op- 
portunities limited; their resultant departure decreases the human capital of the labor force. Young 
adults are also the most fertile segment of the population and their loss in combination with declin- 
ing birth rates has resulted in a drop in the number of births in many rural areas. 

Urban areas in Kentucky, on the other hand, have generally attracted migrants. Cities and sub- 
urbs have collectively experienced net in-migration in every decade since 1940, except the 1970-80 
decade. Over this century, Kentucky’s urban areas have ridden the waves of industrial growth, dein- 
dustrialization, and postindustrial development. Each wave of development has been associated with 













TABLE 1.3 














In-migrants and Out-migrants 


by Age, Urban and Rural Kentucky, 1985-1990 






In 


State Migrants 

Out 




In 


Urban Migrants 

Out 




In 


Rural Migrants 

Out 






# 

(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


% 


Alt Migrants 


304 


100 


298 


100 


218 


100 


210 


100 


189 


100 


191 


100 


(5+ yrs, 1990) 
5-19 


78 


25.7 


73 


24.5 


50 


23.0 


50 


23.8 


53 


28.0 


48 


25.2 


20-29 


85 


28.2 


92 


30.9 


69 


32.0 


61 


29.0 


49 


26.3 


64 


34.0 


30-44 


87 


28.7 


85 


28.7 


64 


29.4 


63 


30.4 


48 


25.6 


47 


24.6 


45-64 


37 


12.3 


31 


10.7 


23 


10.6 


24 


11.6 


26 


13.8 


19 


10.3 


65+ 


15 


5.1 


15 


5.2 


10 


5.0 


11 


5.2 


11 


6.2 


11 


5.9 


Source: 1990 Census of Population and Housing. STP28-Special County 


to County Migration Tally. 











major population movements. In the first half of the century, rural to urban migration enabled Ash- 
land, Covington, Louisville, and other cities to meet the massive labor requirements of industriali- 
zation. Beginning in the 1970s, the downsizing of manufacturing and the deindustrialization 
associated with the Rust Belt coincided with the labor force entrance of the first Baby Boomers. An 
oversupply of labor resulted in out-migration from Kentucky’s major cities. Kentucky’s urban areas, 
however, have led the state into the transition from a goods-producing economy to one based on 
information. Exemplified by the growth of Lexington, Kentucky’s cities currently compete for 
skilled and educated workers in a national and global marketplace. 

As the state’s urban populations have grown, they have become more dispersed. Out-migration 
from the state’s older, industrial central cities has been countered by growth in the suburbs and ex- 
urban areas. Metropolitan counties 5 in Kentucky have steadily increased in number from six in 1960 
to eight in 1970, 17 in 1980, 20 in 1990, and 22 in 1995. Moreover, peripheral metropolitan coun- 
ties, those without a major central city, like Boone and Oldham, have been among the fastest grow- 
ing counties in the state over the last three decades. 



TABLE 1.2 

Met Migration by Age in Kentucky, 1950-1990 

1950-1960 1960-1970 1970-1980 1980-1990 





# (000s) 


% 


# (000s) 


% 


# (000s) 


% 


# (000s) 


% 


All Ages 


-389 


-13.2 


-154 


-5.1 


206 


6.4 


-171 


-4.7 


0-9 


-54 


-8.6 


-27 


-4.1 


14 


2.4 


-17 


-3.1 


10-19 


-77 


-15.1 


-17 


-3.1 


67 


10.4 


-31 


-5.1 


20-29 


-133 


-29.8 


-86 


-23.6 


10 


2.3 


-74 


•12.0 


30-39 


-66 


-16.8 


-17. 


-4.6 


32 


9.3 


-22 


-4.6 


40-49 


-32 


-9.7 


-6 


-1.7 


25 


7.0 


-16 


-4.6 


50-59 


-17 


-6.4 


-2 


-0.8 


22 


6.9 


-2 


-0.8 


60-69 


-4 


-2.1 


4 


2.2 


20 


8.1 


17 


0.0 


70 and over 


-2 


-2.0 


-1 


-0.9 


12 


5.8 


-6 


-1.9 



* Age is measured as of end of each decade. 

Sources: US Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, and calculations of author. 
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Rural Growth in the 1970s 



The only decade of sustained population growth and net in-migration for rural Kentucky in this 
century was the 1970s. Migrants to rural Kentucky in this decade outnumbered those leaving by 
over 200,000. The Kentucky experience was part of a national rural renaissance, and several factors 
contributed to this population turnaround. The oil embargo by Middle East nations led to increased 
production and speculation in Kentucky’s fossil fuel industries. Employment in coal mining also 
increased. In addition, innovations in production and transportation facilitated the relocation of 
manufacturing firms to rural locales to take advantage of lower labor and other costs. As a result, 
the demand for rural labor increased, retaining local workers and attracting newcomers. These eco- 
nomic factors were complimented by urban to rural migration that was not economically motivated. 
Many moved to rural areas to enhance the quality of their lives, removing themselves from the con- 
gestion, pollution, and rat race associated with urban life. Rural areas presented the promise of a 
simpler, more gratifying lifestyle. 6 

Kentucky’s rural turnaround was short-lived, however. By the end of the 1970s, demand for ru- 
ral workers had fallen and net out-migration had returned. During the 1980s, rural Kentucky expe- 
rienced net out-migration once again, losing 100,000 people, 5 percent of its population. 

Recent Migration 



TABLE 1.4 

In-migrants and Out-migrants by Age and Education, Urban and Rural Kentucky 
1985-1990 





In 

# 

(000s) 


State Migrants 

Out 

% # 
(000s) 


% 


# 

(000s) 


Urban Migrants 
In Out 

% ' # % 
(000s) 


In 

# 

(000s) 


Rural Migrants 

Out 

% # 
(000s) 


% 


25 yrs & > 


185 


100 


182 


100 


134 


100 


133 


100 


110 


100 


109 


100 


<HS Grad 


35 


19.3 


32 


17.9 


20 


15.0 


22 


17.1 


32 


29.0 


26 


23.9 


HS Grad 


47 


25.8 


46 


25.5 


32 


24.0 


33 


25.0 


32 


29.3 


30 


27.5 


HS & > 


149 


80.7 


150 


82.1 


114 


85.0 


110 


82.9 


78 


71.0 


83 


76.1 


Some Coll 


52 


28.1 


50 


27.4 


39 


29.2 


36 


27.3 


26 


24.3 


27 


25.4 


Degree & > 


49 


26.7 


53 


29.3 


42 


31.8 


40 


30.6 


19 


17.4 


25 


23.2 


25-34 yrs 


83 


100 


88 


100 


64 


100 


62 


100 


45 


100 


52 


100 


<HS Grad 


9 


11.8 


10 


11.6 


6 


9.8 


6 


10.9 


8 


18.0 


8 


15.3 


HS Grad 


22 


27.2 


22 


25.8 


15 


23.9 


15 


24.8 


14 


32.9 


14 


28.6 


HS & > 


73 


88.2 


78 


88.4 


58 


90.2 


55 


89.1 


37 


82.0 


44 


84.7 


Some Coll 


26 


32.1 


25 


29.4 


20 


31.8 


18 


28.9 


13 


29.7 


15 


28.8 


Degree & > 


24 


28.9 


29 


33.2 


22 


34.6 


22 


35.3 


8 


19.4 


14 


27.3 


35-54 yrs 


70 


100 


67 


100 


50 


100 


50 


100 


41 


100 


39 


21.6 


<HS Grad 


12 


17.1 


10 


15.4 


6 


12.5 


7 


14.3 


10 


26.4 


8 


28.7 


HS Grad 


18 


25.4 


17 


25.6 


12 


24.2 


12 


25.4 


12 


29.6 


11 


78.4 


HS & > 


58 


82.9 


57 


84.6 


44 


87.5 


43 


85.7 


30 


73.6 


30 


26.6 


Some Coll 


20 


28.6 


19 


28.8 


15 


30.0 


14 


28.8 


10 


25.0 


10 


23.1 


Degree & > 


20 


28.9 


20 


30.1 


16 


33.3 


15 


31.5 


7 


19.1 


9 




55+ yrs 


30 


100 


26 


100 


19 


100 


20 


100 


23 


100 


18 


100 


<HS Grad 


13 


44.7 


11 


45.0 


7 


38.8 


8 


43.4 


12 


54.9 


9 


53.5 


HS Grad 


7 


23.1 


6 


24.0 


4 


23.8 


4 


24.6 


5 


21.7 


3 


21.8 


HS & > 


17 


55.3 


14 


55.0 


11 


61.2 


11 


56.6 


10 


45.1 


8 


46.5 


Some Coll 


5 


16.5 


4 


17.2 


3 


18.7 


3 


18.4 


2 


12.7 


2 


12.7 


Degree & > 


4 


15.7 


3 


13.8 


3 


18.7 


2 


13.6 


2 


10.7 


2 


12.0 



Source: 1990 Census of Population and Housing, STP28-Special County to County Migration Tally. 



Following a decade of stagnant population growth, Kentucky in the 1990s has been on a growth 
trajectory. From 1980 to 1990, the state population rose by less than 1 percent. In the first half of 
this decade, however, the number of Kentuckians has increased by 173,000 or 5 percent. Recent 
growth has been fueled by net in-migration which has benefited rural areas more than urban areas. 
Net migration resulted in gains of 58,000 in rural areas and 24,000 in urban areas. 
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Many of the recent migrants to rural Kentucky have been older, beyond their fertile years. Dur- 
ing the recent growth, fertility in rural Kentucky has decreased while mortality has increased. While 
these changes are primarily the result of aging in place of the population and a general decline in 
fertility rates, recent migration, by sometimes replacing the young with the old, has contributed to a 
shift in the balance of natural increase in rural areas. 7 Natural increase is the demographic term for 
population growth resulting from the difference between the number of births and deaths. As pre- 
sented in Table 1.3, recent in-migrants to rural areas have been more likely than recent out-migrants 
to be aged 45 years and older; those leaving rural areas were more likely to be younger adults. Dur- 
ing the 1985-1990 period, one third of the out-migrants from rural Kentucky were 20-29 years old. 

Recent migration in Kentucky, moreover, has resulted in a brain drain for rural areas. Newcom- 
ers to the state’s rural area have been less educated than those who left. As shown in Table 1.4, of 
migrants aged 25 years and over who exited rural areas during the 1985-1990 period, 23 percent 
had obtained a bachelor’s degree or higher. Only 17 percent of the comparable in-migration stream 
were college educated. However, older migrants with less educational attainment may be lowering 
the overall education levels on the rural migration instream. However, even looking at the education 
of younger adults alone, the same pattern is shown. Recent migrants aged 25-34 years coming to 
rural Kentucky were less educated than their counterparts who left. 

In urban areas of Kentucky, on the other hand, recent migration has reflected the dynamics of 
the postindustrial economy and the increasing demand for human capital. Gross migration, the sum 
of in- and out-streams, in urban areas has been 10 percent higher than in rural areas, and urban mi- 
grants whether entering or leaving are more educated than their rural counterparts. Roughly one 
third of recent in-migrants and out-migrants had a college degree. Those coming to urban areas, 
however, were slightly more educated than those leaving. Moreover, in-migrants were more likely to 
be young adults, 20-29 years old, than out-migrants. Migration in recent years has enhanced the 
human capital of the state’s urban areas. 

Implications for the 21 st Century 



As noted earlier, coming home is a significant aspect of recent migration in Kentucky. Given the 
volume of out-migration over past decades, one may speculate on the prospects for a massive return 
of natives in coming decades. Likely to increase in volume, this migration is important because it 
signifies two emerging trends for the next century. These trends are non-economic migration and 
the well documented aging of the population. 

Non-economic migration is motivated by the desire to improve the quality of one’s life more 
than one’s economic condition. Rural homesteaders, part of the back-to-the-land movement, repre- 
sent in many ways the essence of this migration; and while they are present in Kentucky, their num- 
bers are small. Non-economic migration, however, is typically supported by economic means and 
includes the migration of retirees and the movement of urban populations to the rural fringe of met- 
ropolitan areas, two migration streams which are relatively large in Kentucky and expected to in- 
crease in volume. 

Kentucky is very likely to be a major destination for retirees in the next century. The state’s 
abundance of natural amenities is certainly a strong draw. Recent rural migration has been strongest 
to areas near the state’s large recreational lakes, for example. States will be in competition with each 
other for retirees, much like they are today for automobile manufacturing plants. Competition will 
increase as Baby Boomers, who prepared for retirement with pensions, savings, and investments, 
exit the labor force. 

Migration to the rural outskirts of the metropolitan areas reflects increases in household income 
and changes in the geography of economic activity. Although these trends generally indicate im- 
provement in the quality of life, there are potential problems to consider. Residential developments 
push farther into the rural landscape often manifesting in gated enclaves for the well-off. The 
movement of urban workers and their families to the rural setting has involved, almost exclusively, 
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the relocation of middle- and upper-income whites. The centrifugal redistribution of metropolitan 
populations has resulted in greater geographic separation among races and ethnic groups and be- 
tween rich and poor. Louisville, Covington, and other central cities have become increasingly com- 
prised of minority and poverty populations. Moreover, the movement of urbanites to rural areas on 
the metropolitan fringe can strain the institutional infrastructure of the receiving communities. 
Problems of institutional overload may arise as the influx of new migrants places demands in excess 
of the carrying capacity of local schools and services. 

Despite a general shift in population towards the hinterland, rural areas have not stemmed the 
tide of youth migration. Recent population growth has masked the ongoing departure of young 
adults. The out-migration of youth, combined with the recent in-migration of retirees, has shifted 
the age structure of some rural areas towards the top. Consequently, from 1990 to 1995, the number 
of deaths exceeded the number of live births in 13 rural counties. 8 Unless areas such as these sustain 
a regular stream of in-migration, they will depopulate. 

The long-term out-migration of young people has resulted in labor shortages, especially for entry 
level and seasonal workers. To fill this void, we see, at least anecdotally, the beginning of a new 
migration stream to Kentucky with origins south of the U.S. border. Migrant Latino farm laborers 
can be seen in Kentucky cutting and stripping tobacco. A chicken processing plant in a rural Ken- 
tucky county is raided by the Immigration and Naturalization Service for hiring illegal Hispanic 
aliens. Over time, seasonal farm labor migration has resulted in the permanent settlement of Latinos 
from Texas to Michigan. As Kentucky begins to participate in the mid-continent labor migration 
stream, we will see if Latino newcomers are readily accepted by the heretofore homogeneous host 
communities. 

The influx of retirees and exurbanites brings new wealth to rural locales. Population growth also 
increases the demand for service jobs. Whether newcomers, however, will be a new source of vitality 
and entrepreneurship for their host communities is uncertain. Migrants may oppose economic de- 
velopment which they perceive as a threat to the rural lifestyle they desire. In addition, new residen- 
tial uses of rural land compete with traditional agricultural land use, making it more difficult for 
farm families to stay in agriculture, especially from generation to generation. /We can expect that 
many rural communities will be dramatically transformed vis-a-vis their differential flows of in- and 
out-migration. 

That so many have wanted to come home, and have, bodes well for Kentucky. Moreover, since 
1970, Kentucky has generally gained more migrants than we have lost; and the departure of young 
adults has slowed. Whether native or non-native, urban worker or rural retiree, Kentucky has be- 
come a desirable destination. We will see if returning natives help ease the problems so often asso- 
ciated with an influx of migrants. Sociocultural differences between newcomers and old-timers may 
lead to a conflict situation, or culture clash, in the values and normative expectations between the 
two groups. Hopefully, migrants coming home to Kentucky, who left years ago because of undesir- 
able circumstances, are aware and concerned that many of those same problems persist for today’s 
youth. 
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Growing Old in Kentucky: 
The Approaching Age of Age 



Circumstances are good and improving for some of the Commonwealth's elders in comparison with 
their peers nationally. For others, however, little has changed over the past few decades. Older 
» Kentuckians remain disproportionately poor. Considerable regional variations exist in the economic status 
of our elderly population. With respect to some selected indicators, the situation of our elders may 
actually be deteriorating. Policymakers must consider how the next generation of elders will experience 
growing old in Kentucky. The experience will be what we choose to make it. 

By Graham D. Rowles and John F. Watkins 
University of Kentucky 

K entucky can be a wonderful place in which to grow old. For Arnold, a 67-year-old 
executive from Indianapolis and his wife (part of the small but significant stream of 
elderly migrants who have retired to Pulaski County on the shores of Lake Cumberland), 
our Commonwealth offers a temperate climate, natural scenic beauty, a slow pace of life, a low 
cost of living, and the chance to experience a genuine sense of rural community. For those with 
more urban tastes, like 73 year-old retired teacher Evelyn who moved to the state to be near her 
daughter, Lexington offers a range of upscale retirement community living options in an 
amenity-rich city well served by medical facilities and educational and cultural resources. There 
are opportunities to participate in the University of Kentucky’s Donovan Scholars program, 1 to 
enjoy the resources of the Center for Creative Living, to dine at a wide range of restaurants, and 
even to spend a day at the races. 

But there is also another Kentucky, a place experienced by large numbers of our less affluent 
and less fortunate elders. For Leroy, an 86-year-old lifelong resident of Owsley County who has 
both mobility and self care limitations, there is the day-to-day struggle of living alone in a 
substandard dwelling without a telephone, without access to a vehicle and on an income below 
poverty. For 88- year-old Cicely, a widow living in poor quality housing in inner city Louisville, 
problems of inadequate resources are exacerbated by fears of crime and violence and by the even 
more invidious slights of neglect. This Kentucky is not such a good place in which to grow old. 

In this chapter, we summarize trends in the growth of Kentucky’s elderly population and 
provide a description of the current status of this population with respect to an array of indices of 
life circumstances and well-being. We present the argument that circumstances for some of the 
Commonwealth’s elders are good and improving in comparison with their peers in the remainder 
of the nation. However, for others little has changed over the past few decades. There remains 
considerable regional variation in the status of our elderly population. Especially in the eastern 
portion of the state, there has been little improvement with respect to multiple indices of well- 
being. Indeed, with respect to selected indicators, the situation of some of our elders may actually 
be deteriorating. 

Against this backdrop, we identify several recent trends, both national and local, that are 
likely to shape the future of Kentucky’s elderly population. Finally, we present a somewhat 
speculative look into the crystal ball to present an image of the future of aging in our state and 
what we can do to ensure that it is a bright one for all Kentuckians. 
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Trends in the Growth of Kentucky's Elderly Population 



In 1930, the elderly 
population of Kentucky 
numbered just over 142,000, 
less than a third of today’s 
figure. During the early part 
of the century, the elderly 
nationwide accounted for a 
relatively small share of the 
total population; Kentucky 
was no exception with an 
elderly percentage of about 
5.4 in 1930. The decades 
following 1930 signaled a 
period of rapid population 
growth for the elderly that 
continues today. By 1950, elders accounted for 8.0 percent of the state total (or about 235,000 
persons aged 65 and over) and by 1970 these levels increased to 12.0 percent or 337,000 
individuals (Figure 2.1). By 1990 there were 465,068 Kentucky residents 65 years of age or older, 
comprising 12.6 percent of the population of the Commonwealth. One in four Kentucky 
households contained one or more persons 65 or older and over 14 percent of Kentucky’s 
households contained two or more persons 65 or older. 2 

Several distinctive demographic processes underlie changes in Kentucky’s elderly population. 
First, there is the impact of previous fertility levels. This process is demonstrated by the rapid 
growth in size of the elderly population between 1930 and 1940. During this decade the elderly 
population increased by over 33 percent — an increase that has not been attained in any decade 
since that time. Such growth is a direct result of dramatic improvements in health and economies 
during the post-Civil War reconstruction era, which led to high fertility during the 1870s. 
Another example is the 21.5 percent increase in the size of the elderly population between 1970 
and 1980, caused by a similar increase in fertility just after World War I. 

A second process involves the migration of a younger labor force. During the 1960s the 
Commonwealth’s elderly population growth slowed to about 15.4 percent over the decade. This 
slowing coincided, however, with a dramatic increase in the share of the total population defined 
as elderly, which grew from 9.6 percent in 1960 to just over 12 percent by 1970. These 
comparative changes were a consequence of Kentucky’s depressed coal economy during the 
1960s, a decade marked by heavy out-migration of the labor force in pursuit of employment in 
other states and an aging-in-place of the older retired population. An upswing in economic 
conditions during the 1970s, plus a significant number of Baby Boomers entering the high 
mobility years of young adulthood, resulted in an influx of labor force migrants to the state, 
which caused a decline in the percent 65 and over, even though the elderly population was 
growing quite rapidly. 

A third process — migration of the elderly — is evident in selected counties throughout the 
state. Areas such as Land Between the Lakes and, in more recent decades, Lake Cumberland 
have served as attractive retirement destinations for elderly residents from Kentucky and from 
several nearby states. 3 Migration of the elderly does not act in isolation but is associated with 
previous fertility and labor force migration. 

It is with this context of multiple interacting demographic processes that we must interpret 
projections of future changes in Kentucky’s elderly population. A period of high fertility 



2 0n ^* c O., GaUaher, C.., Watkins, J., Ilvento, T., and Danner, D. (1996). Kentucky atlas of the elderly (Occasional Publication Num- 
ington, KY : University of Kentucky, Sanders-Brown Center on Aging. 

\1 Watkins, J. (1993). Elderly migration and development in small communities. Growth and Change, 24, 509-538. 



FIGURE 2.1 

Changes in Kentucky's Elderly Population, 
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following World War II generated the Baby Boom population, the first members of which will be 
reaching age 65 in 2010 (Table 2.1). The outcome will be a 31.4 percent increase in the 65 and 
over population between 1990 and 2010. 4 Additional increase between 2010 and 2020 will reflect 
the influence of the main body of the baby boom birth cohort which will be reaching 65 during 
this decade. Thus, in the single decade between 2010 and 2020 the population 65 and over is 
projected to increase by an additional 29.6 percent (high growth series projection). 



TABLE 2.1 

Projected Growth in Kentucky’s Elderly Population, 1980-2020 
(numbers in thousands) 
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2010 




2020 
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High Growth Series 




















Persons 654- 




465 


12.6 


538 


13.3 


610 


14.2 


791 


17,5 


Persons 754- 




197 


5.4 


225 


6.3 


283 


6.6 


320 


7.1 


Persons 854- 




45 


1.2 


67 


1.7 


86 


2.0 


92 


2.0 


Moderate Growth Series 


















Persons 654- 




465 


12.6 


494 


12.9 


525 


13.5 


- 656 


14.5 


Persons 754- 




197 


5.4 


230 


6.0 


234 


6.0 


252 


6.4 


Persons 854- 




45 


1.2 


59 


1.5 


67 


1.7 


66 


1.7 





In addition to significant increase in the size of the general elderly population there is likely 
to be a continuation of change in the age composition of the elderly population, a trend that has 
become apparent in recent decades. With dramatic increase in life expectancy at birth (almost 30 
years gained in this century— from 47.3 in 1900 to 75.5 in 1993), persons 75 and over have 
become an increasingly evident component of the elderly population (see Table 2.1). Indeed, the 
population 85 and over is the fastest growing segment of the population. Projections for Kentucky 
indicate that this age group will expand from 45,718 in 1990 (1.2 percent of the population) to 
86,692 in 2010 (1.7 percent of the population), an increase of 89.6 percent over the two decade 
period. 5 In 1990, 9.8 percent of Kentucky’s elderly population was 85 or older. By 2010 this will 
increase to 14.2 percent. 

Growth among Kentucky’s “old old” population (75 years and older) is not expected to 
progress uniformly across the state, and patterns of anticipated change are in some cases quite 
surprising. Three area development districts that have experienced the highest contemporary 
retirement in-migration, for example, include Purchase, Pennyrile, and Lake Cumberland, yet 
growth in the 75 and over populations of these ADDs is expected to slow by 2010 (Table 2.2). 
Similar magnitudes of slowing growth are also expected in Barren River and Kentuckiana. 
Conversely, dramatic acceleration of growth can be anticipated in the Appalachian ADDs of Big 
Sandy and FIVCO, and in Northern Kentucky. 

Uncertainty in future migration trends will certainly alter current projections of our elderly 
population, and the relatively small size of the older elderly population will potentially cause 
forecasts of this segment to experience the greatest deviation from expected levels. Nevertheless, 
the statistics presented gain significance in that, regardless of the growth scenario used in the 
projections, there is no doubt that marked increases will occur in the 75 and over population size. 
These individuals, and especially those age 85 and over, are the most frail, the most dependent, 
and the most in need of services. The aging of Kentucky’s elderly population is therefore likely to 
create major concerns with respect to service provision and caregiving strategies. Such concerns 
will be amplified by the recognition that some areas in the state where the pace of growth will be 
high may be hardest pressed to provide assistance for their elders. 



4 "ice, M„ Sawyer, T. and Scobie, M. (1995). How many Kentuckians: Population forecasts 1990-2020. University of Louisville: 
tucky State Data Cotter. 
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TABLE 2.2 



Population 75 and Over by Development gistrict 



ADD 


1970 


Number (thousands) 

1990 


2010 


Percent Change 

1970-90 1990-2010 


Barren River 


8.5 


13.4 


17.4 


57.6 


29.9 


Big Sandy 


4.9 


7.1 


11.9 


44.9 


67.6 


Bluegrass 


17.8 


28.4 


44.2 


59.6 


55.6 


Buffalo Trace 


2.7 


3.4 


4.1 


25.9 


20.6 


Cumberland Valley 


7.6 


11.8 


16.6 


55.3 


40.7 


FIVCO 


4.9 


7.2 


11.6 


46.9 


61.1 


Gateway 


2.4 


3.5 


5.2 


45.8 


48.6 


Green River 


8.4 


11.5 


16.3 


36.9 


41.7 


Kentuckiana 


26.1 


42.1 


57.9 


61.3 


37.5 


Kentucky River 


4.2 


5.9 


8.2 


40.5 


39.0 


Lake Cumberland 


6.7 


10.9 


16.2 


62.7 


48.6 


Lincoln Trail 


6.2 


9.7 


15.5 


56.5 


59.8 


Northern Kentucky • 


12.0 


15.9 


25.8 


32.5 


62.3 


Pennyrile 


9.0 


12.8 


15.5 


42.2 


21.1 


Purchase 


9.0 


14.0 


16.8 


55.6 


20.0 


Kentucky (Total) 


130.4 


197.7 


283.1 


51.6 


43.2 



Source: How Many Kentuckians, 1996. (High growth Series), Kentucky State data Center, 5/96 



Current Status of Kentucky's Elderly Population: Characteristics 
and Life Circumstances 

Age alone is not an adequate indicator of health, well being, or dependency. Indeed the 
heightened attention during the 1970s given to the conditions and characteristics of the elderly 
did much to rectify the misleading stereotypes of growing old. How, then, can we more accurately 
describe our Commonwealth’s elderly population? What are their current life circumstances? 
How have these characteristics and circumstances changed during the past decade? And what 
changes can we anticipate in the future as this population increases in size? In this section we 
present a brief profile of the current status of Kentucky’s elderly population, employing several 
key indicators. (A more detailed profile is available in the recently published Kentucky Atlas of 
the Elderly. Unless otherwise indicated, all figures pertain to persons 65 or over.) The majority of 
Kentucky’s elders are female (60.4 percent, almost identical to the national figure of 59.8 
percent). Most elderly Kentuckians are white (94.0 percent in comparison with a national figure 
of 89.3 percent). A very high proportion of Kentucky’s elders (44.5 percent) live in rural areas 
(defined as communities of 2,500 persons or less); this is almost twice the national percentage of 
24.6 percent. A high proportion of Kentucky’s elders live alone (31.0 percent in comparison with 
a national figure of 28.8 percent). Living alone is even more prevalent among Kentuckians 75 
and over (38.3 percent). This is consistent with national trends that show that propensity to live 
alone has increased over the past three decades and that propensity to live alone also increases 
with age. 6 

Turning to objective indicators of well-being, it is apparent that, in comparison with national 
statistics, Kentucky’s elders are subject to a litany of disadvantage. Many of Kentucky’s elders 
have limited education; 44.6 percent have less than a 9th-grade education in comparison with a 
national figure of 25.9 percent. Many continue to live on low incomes. In 1989, more than one in 
five Kentucky elders (20.6 percent) lived on an income below the poverty level, in comparison 
with a national figure of 12.8 percent. For those Kentuckians 75 and over this figure rises to one 
in four (25.3 percent). In comparison with national figures, Kentucky’s elders are also more 
likely to be without a telephone (5.3 percent versus 2.6 percent), to live in housing lacking 

D. (1988). Aging alone: Profiles and projections. New York: The Commonwealth Fund Commission on Elderly People 
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complete plumbing (3.1 percent versus .98 percent) and to be without access to a vehicle (26.1 
percent versus 22.3 percent). Compounding the effects of these objective disadvantages, 
Kentucky’s elders are far more likely to report mobility and/or self care limitations; 37.2 percent 
of Kentuckians 75 or over report such limitations, in comparison with a national figure of 30.5 
percent. 

Individual indices of disadvantage are, by themselves, distressing. However, their effects are 
magnified by the situation of multiple jeopardy in which many elderly Kentuckians find 
themselves. Far too many of Kentucky’s elders live under circumstances where they are alone, 
and survive on marginal incomes in inferior housing without access to a vehicle and with no 
telephone. 

Regional Variation 

As was the case with patterns of elderly population growth (presented above), a state-level 
perspective paints a very generalized picture. Aggregate statistics obscure major variations 
among substate areas in terms of population characteristics and indices of life circumstances — 
variations between an optimistic extreme, with counties that are far better off than the national 
figure, and those areas where conditions are truly distressing. This variation is revealed in Table 
2.3, which documents county extremes on a variety of indicators and provides a tally of the 
number of counties falling both below and above the national figure for each index. A clear 
pattern of regional disparity emerges when the indicators are considered in concert. Major 
contrasts are apparent between rural and urban areas, for example, with rural areas revealing 
considerable disadvantage on many indicators. In addition, there continues to be a striking 
contrast between eastern Kentucky (particularly the western fringe of the Appalachian coalfield) 
and the remainder of the state. The persistence of disadvantage in this region is revealed by 
clusters of counties including Breathitt, Clay, Cumberland, Jackson, Knott, Lee, Leslie, 
Magoffin, Menifee, Monroe, Morgan, Owsley, Perry, Wayne, and Wolfe, which record 
distressing figures on a variety of indices. Knott (2.1 percent) and Owsley (3.7 percent) have the 
lowest levels of employment among the elderly. Jackson (80.1 percent) and Leslie (78.3 percent) 
have the highest percentage of elderly residents who have completed less than nine years of 
school. Monroe (44.8 percent) and Wayne (43.8 percent) have the highest levels of poverty 
among the elderly in the state. Wolfe (46.2 percent) and Morgan (44.2 percent) have the highest 
percentages of elderly householders incurring housing costs greater than 25 percent of their 
income. 
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TABLE 2.3 



Comparative Characteristics of Kentucky's Elderly, 1990 



Index 

percent 65+ 


United 

States 

12.54 


State 

12.67 


# Counties 
Below US 

43 


Bottom 3 Counties 

Oldham (6.75) 
Bullitt (6.85) 
Meade (6.86) 


# Counties 
Above US 

77 


Top 3 Counties 

Trigg( 19.39) 
Fulton (20.42) 
Hickman (20.86) 


percent 65+ 


1.21 


1.20 


55 


Bullitt (0.34) 
Meade (0.52) 
Oldham (0.53) 


65 


Larue (2.29) 
Webster (2.45) 
Hickman (3.27) 


percent 65+ 
African American 


8.04 


5.79 


107 


16 counties with no 
African Americans 


13 


Fayette (12.51) 
Jefferson (12.60) 
Christian (18.90) 


percent 65+ Rural 
Residence 


24.58 


44.51 


8 


Jefferson (2.11) 
Fayette (2.85) 
Kenton (5.92) 


112 


45 counties are 
100% Rural 


%65+ Living 
alone 


28.81 


30.96 


29 


Breathitt (23.70) 
Magoffin (23.85) 
Bullitt (24.55) 


91 


Logan (35.99) 
Carlisle (36.30) 
Fulton (39.37) 


%65+ 

Institutionalized 


5.23 


5.34 


60 


5 counties with no 
institutionalized 
person 


60 


Lyon (11.67) 
Hickman (12,83) 
Magoffin (12.87) 


%65+ Less Than 
9th Grade 
Education 


25.93 


44.60 


1 


Fayette (25.28) 
Jefferson (27.51 ) 
Franldin (29.09) 


119 


Butler (75.63) 
Leslie (78.27) 
Jackson (80.10) 


%65+ Employed 


12.16 


9.80 


96 


Knott (2.08) 
Owsley (3.72) 
Letcher (4.15) 


24 


Bourbon (15.87) 
Trimble (16. 11) 
Green (16.80) 


%65+ Below 
Poverty 


12.79 


20.61 


4 


Oldham (8.49) 
Boone (10.95) 
Kenton (11.76) 


116 


Jackson (43.25) 
Wayne (43.76) 
Monroe (44.84) 


%75+ Below 
Poverty 


16.54 


25.26 


4 


Campbell (14.52) 
Kenton (14.66) 
Jefferson (14.90) 


116 


Monroe (51.36) 
Jackson (51 .48) 
Russell (56.21) 


%75+ With 
Mobility and/or 
Self-Care 
Limitation 


30.54 


37.17 


12 


Lyon (21.64) 
Marshall (25.93) 
Shelby (27.72) 


108 


Elliott (51.64) 
Pike (52.63) 
Lawrence (53.46) 


65+ Householder 
With No 
Telephone 


2.55 


5.29 


11 


Boone (1.16) 
Oldham (1.28) 
Ballard (1.36) 


109 


Clay (18.18) 
Clinton (18.24) 
Breathitt (18.68) 


%65+ 

Householder 
Lacking Complete 
Plumbing 


0.98 


3.13 


14 


Union (0.13) 
Fayette (0.18) 
Boone (0.25) 


106 


Breathitt (14.81) 
Elliott (16.64) 
Robertson (17.28) 


%65+ 

Householder 
With no Vehicle 
Available 


22.32 


26.09 


35 


Oldham (11.94) 
Bulliet (13.61) 
Marshall (14.73) 


85 


Clay (40. 12) 
Magoffin (41.13) 
Perry (42.47) 



Source: Kentucky Atlas of the Elderty (1996) 



Temporal Trends 



To what extent do the life circumstances of Kentucky’s elders as described represent patterns 
that have remained consistent over time? As we begin to look to the future, are there signs of 
hope that the disadvantage of our elders in comparison with those elsewhere in the nation is 
® „jg? The answers to these questions are mixed. First, the good news. In common with 
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national trends, the educational level of Kentucky’s elders has improved with each cohort. 
Improvement is also apparent since the time of the 1980 census in a number of indicators such as 
telephone ownership and access to transportation. Poverty levels are also dropping for some 
groups of elders, particularly males. However, in sharp contrast to these signs of hope are data 
revealing that for certain subgroups, particularly elderly women and especially the “old old,” the 
situation continues to deteriorate and the gap between the most well-off and the least well off 
continues to widen. 7 Poverty among elderly women, for example, has increased during the 1980s 
despite the fall in general elderly poverty, and the increase is especially noteworthy among 
women age 75 and over. The percentage of persons age 75 and over living alone has moved 
upward almost 5.5 percentage points between 1980 and 1990, and this phenomenon also tends to 
be acutely associated with women. 

Looking to the Future: Emerging Trends and Recurrent Concerns 

At this point it is useful to begin considering some of the implications of the demographic 
projections presented earlier in this chapter with respect to the degree to which they are likely to 
result in, or be paralleled by, changes that will lead to improvement in the life circumstances of 
Kentucky’s elders. What will the next century, an era which some years ago the writer and 
scientist Isaac Asimov characterized as “the approaching age of age,” hold for Kentucky’s elders? 
Allowing ourselves the luxury of speculation, it is helpful to consider some of the ways in which 
the experience of growing old is likely to change in the approaching age of age. 

First, with increasing longevity, the pathways of aging are likely to become ever more diverse 
as the limits of physiological capability expand and the health status of the elderly continues to 
improve. There is likely to be an increased range between the most and the least capable during 
each phase of old age. Second, ever-increasing diversity within the elderly population will lead to 
entirely new definitions of what we mean by aging. That this process of redefinition and 
differentiation is already well underway is manifest in the introduction to our lexicon in recent 
decades of distinctions between the “young-old” (65-74), “old-old” (75+), “oldest-old” (85+) and 
even the “pre-old” (55-64). Third, old age will come to be associated with entirely new activities : 
starting a business, embarking on a second career, volunteerism, giving expression to talents that 
remained latent during a traditional working career, such as sculpture, painting, or even politics. 
Fourth, old age will come to be associated with new roles , some of which, such as becoming a 
caregiver for aging peers or assuming a greater role in the education of our youth, may become 
normative. As we evolve a new identity for aging, elders are likely to assume roles we have not 
even imagined. Indeed, we anticipate witnessing the emergence of an entirely new culture of 
aging and the aged; a culture forged to a large extent by the elderly themselves as they assume 
new roles in a postmodern society. Fifth, there will be continuing proliferation of innovative 
models of care for our oldest old, and for those who are less healthy and capable, as we harness 
the power of technology to design living environments in which even the most frail can continue 
to live with independence and dignity. It is quite conceivable that sophisticated robotics and 
benign monitoring systems will become key elements in the lives of the frail elderly. Finally, 
there are likely to be momentous social changes in the relationship of the elderly to the 
remainder of society. Not all of these changes will necessarily be positive. There is a danger that 
the separation and alienation of generations will be accentuated as increasing numbers of elders 
elect to reside in age-segregated environments-the Sun Cities, Leisure Worlds, and a plethora of 
smaller retirement communities that are springing up all over the nation, including in Kentucky. 
In Lexington alone there are three such communities: Richmond Place, Lafayette Place, and 
Mayfair Village. Alternatively, it is conceivable that our society will evolve in a manner that 
threatens the very integrity of the aging experience. As the debate over the intergenerational 
distribution and allocation of resources becomes more acrimonious, as we anguish over the use of 

O 
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life-extending technologies, as we consider the merits of assisted suicide, it is possible that there 
will emerge an entirely new and mean-spirited ethos of growing old. Will we evolve a new 
society in which, to paraphrase the now infamous words of former Colorado Governor Richard 
Lamb, the elderly will be encouraged, perhaps even obliged to get out of the way? In sum, in the 
years ahead there are likely to be many changes in the pathways by which we grow old. These 
pathways will be navigated by elderly of increasingly diverse characteristics and circumstances, 
and are likely to lead to an increasing diversity of accumulated personal life experience. 

As we contemplate this diversity, it is important to remember the human face of growing old. 
We strongly believe that success in facing the diversity of the new aging will be conditioned by 
the degree to which we are able to satisfactorily resolve many of the dilemmas that confront us as 
we deal with those of our elders who are frail and vulnerable. We are thinking of more than 
45,000 Kentuckians over 85 years of age who are alive today, and more than 86,000 who are 
projected to be living in the Commonwealth less than 15 years from now. We are thinking of 
people like Leroy and Cicely who currently survive despite less-than-ideal circumstances. While 
many of these people remain active and engaged in life, a large number do not. As we have 
documented, far too many Kentuckians still live in poverty, in inferior housing, with limited 
access to transportation, and in geographical isolation from much-needed services. Thus, it is 
especially important to consider what the trends that have been speculated upon will mean for the 
future of Kentucky’s elders. Perhaps, even more important, what will we do as Kentuckians to 
ensure that the changes which are most assuredly coming are harnessed as an opportunity to 
improve the life circumstances of those of our elders, particularly in certain parts of the state, 
who are growing old under conditions of severe hardship. 



Charting Directions in Living With Age 

Short of Draconian intervention through euthanasia, we cannot change the basic 
demographics of aging (for those who will be old have already been born). However, we can 
change our responses to them. We can create a Kentucky in which no elder remains poor, lives in 
inferior housing or is denied access to services he or she needs. We conclude this chapter by 
suggesting several broad directions in which we might progress in Kentucky, with respect to how 
we might live with an aging population and how we as individuals might live with our own 
aging. 



Assisted living and continuum of care alternatives. The aging process is not clearly marked 
by discrete and sudden changes. We evolve over time with regard to such factors as physical and 
emotional strength, and sensory acuity. Because of these gradual and ongoing transitions, we 
have ever-changing needs from our immediate living environment. Unfortunately, too few 
homes, either family or institutional, allow the flexibility to meet the changing needs of the 
elderly. Consequently, recognizing the trend toward ever-increasing diversity in the elderly 
population, it will be important to progress toward a situation where in every part of the 
Commonwealth there exist a wide array of living and support options for the elderly (assisted 
living options, family care homes, a variety of home care options, etc.). Each of these options 
should be integrated within a comprehensive system of linked residential options that afford the 
opportunity to move freely from less to more supportive options (and back again) as individual 
circumstances change. Currently, there exist a plethora of innovative residential options that 
might become part of such a continuum but, especially in many rural parts of the state, real 
choices are limited for our elders because many of these options are unavailable in individual 
localities. 8 
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Innovative technologies and design solutions. Given that the preference of the elderly to age 
in place is likely to continue into the new century, a major priority should be placed on 
embracing innovative technologies and design solutions that make it possible for elders to remain 
at home and able to live independently for as long as possible. Innovations in robotics (perhaps 
facilitated by expansion of the mission of the Center for Robotics at the University of Kentucky), 
advances in interior design, sophisticated landscape architecture, and even advances in the use of 
pharmaceuticals, may be employed to sustain independent living. 



Overcoming barriers of distance. A major constraint on improving the life circumstances of 
elders in Kentucky is the barrier of distance and the remoteness of many elders from services that 
is a consequence of the rural character of much of the state. By embracing new forms of 
communication and communication technology, including distance learning, telemedicine, and 
other types of non-place-based services, it will be possible to effectively collapse space and enrich 
the lives of elders in even the most remote areas of the Commonwealth. Initiatives are already 
underway in these areas through the Center for Rural Health at the University of Kentucky. We 
can anticipate that continued expansion of such telecommunication options will become a major 
feature of service restructuring during the next century. 



Expansion of selected services. While the introduction of new technologies will clearly 
become a major feature of service and care for the frail elderly, it is also important to recognize 
the role of more traditional programs. There is a need for the expansion of rural transportation 
services, financial planning services, and home care programs. In addition, we can anticipate the 
further growth of new services and programs which in recent years have become important 
features of the social service landscape. Such programs include community-based social support 
and respite care programs. We can also anticipate continuing expansion of adult day care (a 
service in which the state has played a pioneering role over the past decade) and growth in the 
importance of eldercare programs providing information and assistance to family members 
caring for a frail elderly relative. These programs might even involve the creation of care service 
banks through which individuals can gain credit for providing care for an elder in their 
neighborhood that can be used in a different part of the state to purchase similar care for their 
own relative living in that part of the state. 

Seeking and encouraging new roles. Finally, perhaps the most important direction we can 
take is to invest in the support of elders as they create new roles for themselves as with increasing 
numbers they begin to evolve a very different culture of aging than currently exists. Obviously, 
we cannot predict the directions that this evolutionary process will take-whether it will involve 
greater emphasis on volunteerism, the assumption of enhanced family and community caregiving 
roles, the evolution of a leisure lifestyle separated from the remainder of society, or the 
assumption of politically powerful roles in mainstream society. What we do know is that the 
demographics of an increasingly aged Commonwealth will inevitably lead to emergence of new 
roles for elders. Moreover, building on the power of numbers, it is likely that future generations 
of elders will be less tolerant of the life-circumstance inequities we have described. 
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Hopefully, the outcome of reinforcing these and other strategies will be elevation of the life 
circumstances of all of Kentucky’s elders and a reduction of the disparity between those who are 
best and worst off. While change will be inevitable, the direction of this change is not 
predetermined. Rather it will depend on the will we have to create the kind of environment in 
which all Kentuckians can grow older with dignity, independence, and an appreciation of the 
interdependence that is necessary to maximize quality of their lives. In considering the 
implications of change for quality of life, it is important to emphasize that the indicators of life 
circumstance employed throughout this chapter do not necessarily translate directly into “quality 
fe” or imply any judgments on our part with respect to lifestyle. Quality of life involves far 
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more than the measures we have discussed. For most elders it entails immersion within a 
supportive milieu of family, friends, and community, and a socio-cultural context that provides 
reinforcement for a preferred lifestyle, a sense of personal identity, and an historical involvement 
with place. Viewed from this perspective, it is not surprising that the research literature amply 
illustrates that objective disadvantage is not necessarily associated with low levels of “subjective” 
well-being or an inferior lifestyle among the elderly . 9 While we acknowledge that objective 
circumstances do not necessarily correspond with subjective well-being, adopting a relative 
deprivation perspective, we see no reason for this relationship to serve as a justification for 
inaction. 

Accepting Responsibility 

What kind of place are we creating for our elders? What kind of setting do we want to create 
for a generation that will have quite different backgrounds from the current generation? In a very 
real sense it is important to consider the ways in which the next generation of elders will be 
reformulating the experience of growing old in Kentucky. Growing old in Kentucky will be what 
we choose to make it. We have two choices. One is to perpetuate through inaction the status quo. 
The outcome of this strategy will be reinforcement of the fragmentation of Kentucky’s elderly 
population into an array of contrasting sub-populations that move progressively farther apart 
from each other in the Balkanization of the aging experience-ranging from a group of relatively 
affluent retiree immigrants whom we actively recruit and attract to selected amenity regions of 
the state, to a group of disadvantaged elders in some areas of the state whose status continues to 
decline as we make only token efforts to alleviate the abysmal circumstances under which they 
eke out an existence. While it is important to celebrate diversity, such diversity should be based 
on divergent chosen pathways rather than the constraints of disparate life circumstances imposed 
by an uncaring community. It is important to begin to accept responsibility for our own future so 
that by the time we reach retirement the dire circumstances of the Leroys and Cicelys of our 
Commonwealth will be but a memory. 



rni r - Lassey, M. (1980). Rural -urban differences among the elderly: Economic, social and subjective factors. Journal of Social Is- 
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Families and Children: 

The Common Wealth of Kentucky 

\ 

Kentucky families are becoming older ; forming at a slower rate than are nonfamily households , and 
becoming more diverse than ever before. The preservation of Kentucky families depends on adequate edu- 
cation of adult members , access to jobs that provide livable wages and benefits , and changes in family 
formation. When families are unsuccessful in socializing ; nurturing , regulating , and providing for their 
members, the cost is borne by everyone. Thus, the Commonwealth has an interest in building and main- 
taining strong families who function successfully. 

By Stephan M. Wilson 
University of Kentucky 

K entucky families, like families throughout the nation, are changing. 1 Over the last two 
centuries, they have become smaller and more diverse, and, on average, they move 
more often, have more family members living into old age, enjoy better health, and 
have more education and wealth. Today, family life is also informed by greater equality across 
gender, race, and income than was true in the past. In spite of the many changes and improve- 
ments in the lives of a majority of Kentucky families, some negative aspects of earlier trends 
continue, and new challenges to the least advantaged of Kentucky families and children loom on 
the horizon. 

Early Kentucky families, such as the family of Daniel and Rebecca Boone, experienced long 
absences from each other in their marriages and isolation from their extended families, but they 
had a definite notion of the meaning and composition of family. As new generations emerged, 
social and economic conditions brought about changes in this traditional family unit of two par- 
ents with children. Small nuclear families that included extended networks of kin with strong 
ties to the land and to each other evolved, characterizations that describe many rural Kentucky 
families even at the close of the 20th century. Unlike the gradual changes experienced by early 
Kentucky families, contemporary families have experienced relatively rapid and sweeping 
changes in family formation, roles within families, and the compositions of households, in re- 
sponse to social and economic conditions. In spite of the continuing importance of family, depar- 
tures from traditional concepts mean that law, language, social customs, and lifestyles often do 
not intersect with a common understanding of “family.” 

For example, the percent of children in Kentucky who live with two parents has declined 
from 85 percent (1960) to 73 percent (1990). 2 Further, Kentucky now has fewer married couples 
with children under age 18 at home than married couples without children living with them. In 
fact, the number of households with relatives residing together (family) has declined from 88 
percent (1960) to 74 percent (1990). Today, nonfamily households (i.e., single or unrelated 
householders living together) are the fastest growing household type in Kentucky, followed by 
single-parent households. An adult Kentuckian is more likely to live in a “nonfamily” household 
than ever before. 3 
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Trends Influencing Family Formation and Function 

As with the nation as a whole, the formation and the function of Kentucky families is being 
influenced by economic and social trends. For example, fewer Kentuckians marry today than in 
past decades. Nationally, both marriage rates and divorce rates are declining. When and if mar- 
riage does occur, it occurs at older ages. By the 1990s, the age at first marriage had increased to 
24 years for women and 26 years for men, about three years later, than in the 1960s, a feature 
reminiscent of decades prior to the 1940s. Changing economics, the increased participation of 
women in the labor force, and the feminization of higher education are major influences on the 
delay of first marriages. In turn, these factors influence the choice to postpone and to have fewer 
children. 

While Kentucky families share national trends, some features are unique. For example, the 
number of new households has been growing at a faster rate than the addition of new families to 
the population. Since 1960, Kentucky’s population has increased by 21 percent while household 
growth has increased by 62 percent. The average household size has decreased by nearly one 
person, from 3.5 (1960) to 2.6 (1990). During the same period, nonfamily households increased 
from 12 percent to 26 percent of all households. A smaller, but steady increase in the proportion 
of households headed by single parents has also occurred. Trends unique to Kentucky compel 
the design of family policies and programs that are, in many cases, different from those of other 
states with different demographics. 

As the Commonwealth moves into its third century, the variety of family structures is becom- 
ing more diverse and less familiar, and a wider range of family types is becoming more com- 
mon. As a result of social and economic changes and increased diversity, families are being 
pressured to fulfill traditional family functions and adapt to new demands. Empowering families 
to meet both these demanding new challenges should become a primary societal concern in the 
years ahead. 

Kentucky Families and Children 

Increasingly, society is being called to redefine, support, and complement the functions of 
family. A wide array of pressing, family relevant issues, including child and elder care, health 
care, opportunities for postsecondary education, adequate housing, and youth and adult unem- 
ployment and underemployment, are gradually rising to the top of the political agenda. In addi- 
tion, society is being called upon to provide family life education, prevention and treatment for 
domestic violence, prevention and treatment for child neglect and abuse, individual and rela- 
tional counseling, and training for transition to independent living. Society also must protect 
those who do not live in traditional family households. This list of responsibilities is not exhaus- 
tive, but we cannot afford to neglect these and other basic concerns. 

At the turn of the century, the most pressing concern in Kentucky is arguably poverty, a 
condition which exacerbates most of the costly societal problems we now confront. Indeed, pov- 
erty is not solely the burden of impoverished families. Instead, it influences all Kentuckians who 
pay taxes and share community assets, such as education and health programs. Our collective 
fate is inextricably bound to the well-being of individuals and families, and their abilities and 
willingness to contribute to the common wealth. 

Today, our youngest families, particularly those with young children, are the most vulnerable 
and the most likely to be poor. Data from the Children’s Defense Fund reveal that the purchasing 
power of families with young children, headed by someone under the age of 30, fell 32 percent 
between 1973 and 1990. 4 Insufficient economic resources are related to family attempts to carry 
out protective and nurturing functions. It is, therefore, critical that policies empower families of 
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all ages to attain a sufficiently high standard of living and competence to successfully nurture and 
educate their children. 

The effect of poverty for the 27 percent of Kentucky’s children who live below the poverty 
line goes far beyond merely limiting their choices of food, clothing, and shelter. 5 The Kentucky 
KIDS COUNT Consortium (1995) estimates that about half of the children in Kentucky are 
members of families who live below or barely above the poverty line, and thus are unable to 
provide a minimal standard of living. It is not just single-parent families or families on welfare 
who are suffering. Many families are finding it increasingly difficult to avoid poverty or eco- 
nomic marginality regardless of family structure. Across America, more than 5.6 million chil- 
dren — over a third of all poor children — live in working poor families. 6 Further, between 1989 
and 1994, a period of overall economic strength in both the national and state economy, the 
number of children in working poor families increased by 30 percent. 

Our understanding of poverty is obviously critical to our ability to remedy it, but assumptions 
about the causes of poverty often are not grounded in fact. Most children bom outside of mar- 
riage, for example, are bom to women over age 25. Although family poverty is related to gender 
issues and to single-parent households, 
one half of poor children live in married, 
two-parent households where at least one 
parent (usually the father) works year 
round. 7 Thus, family poverty can neither 
be explained nor eliminated by changes 
in family structure alone. Creating effective policy to train and employ welfare families, for ex- 
ample, is currently mandated in each state by the federal government. But unless policies work 
to change economic circumstances for the working poor, moving more Kentucky families into 
that category is likely to be counterproductive. Rather than focus on perceived family anomalies, 
we must better prepare citizens for more self-sufficient lives and improve employment oppor- 
tunities. 

What we do assuredly know is that the economic circumstances of families profoundly affect 
their children’s lives. When children from economically disadvantaged homes enter school, they 
are more likely to lack basic academic skills and to be less ready to learn than their peers from 
more affluent families. These educational liabilities are likely to remain with children throughout 
their school careers. Inadequate access to resources and appropriate stimulation for young chil- 
dren also detracts from their physical and emotional health. It lowers future levels of educational 
and occupational attainment, and undercuts preparation for adulthood, including employment, 
parenthood, and citizenship. Lower performance in these areas leads to higher public expendi- 
tures for family and individual support, remedial and correctional services, erosion of tax bases, 
and becomes a threat to our “economic wealth.” 

Early intervention for economically disadvantaged children is a critical public and private in- 
vestment that can effectively break the cycle of poverty and improve individual and societal out- 
comes. Children who do well in school are more likely to become economically self-sufficient 
adults and to be better prepared to make other contributions to family and society. As a follow-up 
to recent nationally recognized educational initiatives in public school, Kentucky is in a unique 
position to mandate policy and programs for all preschoolers, regardless of the economic situa- 
tion of parents, and to provide educational, health and remedial assistance that will help ensure 
their readiness. If all Kentucky families were able to send their children to school ready to learn, 
the Commonwealth would enjoy substantial direct and indirect benefits. Fewer families and chil- 
dren would live in poverty and, over the long term, the enormous cost of mitigating the outcomes 
of poverty would be greatly diminished. 



Rather than focus on perceived family 
anomalies , we must better prepare citizens 
and improve employment opportunities . 



^“"tucky KIDS COUNT Consortium. (1996). County data book, ]996. Louisville, KY: Kentucky Youth Advocates, 
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Factors Related to Family Poverty 



Beyond the overrepresentation of particular gender, race, and location of family poverty, sev- 
eral factors help predict which families are most likely to experience poverty. For example, the 
persistence of teen single parenthood, particularly among young African-Americans, is a coun- 
terpoint to the increase in age at first marriage among the general population and the decrease in 
the number of children born to married couples in their 20s and 30s. The highest rates of poverty 
occur among those with the highest rates of teen and unmarried parenthood. 

A strong and persistent relationship also exists between single parenthood and family poverty, 
whether the parent union dissolves before or after children are bom and whether the parents were 
ever married or are divorced. Single parents and their children are more likely to experience pov- 
erty and subsequent reliance on welfare. Although many single-parent families are strong, a dis- 



teen pregnancy, lower rates of high school completion, and other problems that compromise 
child, adolescent and family well-being. Future policy must address the rate of single parenthood, 
as well support better outcomes for the substantial number of single parents and their children. 

The age at first parenthood is a strong predictor of economic well-being for families with 
children. Young parents, particularly unwed mothers, are likely to have insufficient education 
and experience to make a successful transition to independent adult life, that does not require 
government transfer payments and assistance from their parents and other family members. The 
costs of young single parenthood are borne not only by the young parents (mothers in particular), 
but by their children, their parents, and all taxpaying citizens. In response, policies and programs 
to prevent adolescent pregnancy must be targeted at both sexes and families of origin, and in- 
volve communities, as well as schools. At present, most Kentucky programs involve adolescent 
girls, sometimes their children, and schools. More community involvement, better preventive 
education for males and females, more access and new policy directions, more accountability and 
eradication of child poverty (i.e., for mother and baby) are challenges for the end of this century 
and into the next. 

Many also point to divorce rates as a contributing factor in rising inequalities. The divorce 
rate in Kentucky is considerably above the U.S. average, while child support collection is below 
the national average. Today, as has been true since 1960, custody of about 9 out of 10 children of 
divorce is awarded to the mother. 8 From an economic standpoint, this automatically places chil- 
dren at a disadvantage. They are further disadvantaged in Kentucky, which ranks 40th in the 
nation in regard to economic gender equality indicators. According to the Center for Business 
and Economic Research at the University of Kentucky, the median income for women with 15 
years or more of employment is only 57.1 percent of men with comparable job tenure. 

African-American Kentuckians face disproportionate economic disadvantages and limited 
access to many kinds of opportunities, as well as prejudice. Such hardships sometimes over- 
whelm family resources and contribute heavily to family disruptions. In 1990, 35 percent of Af- 
rican-American children lived in married couple families, compared to 76 percent of other 
Kentucky children. 9 African-American children were twice as likely to be poor. Because higher 
proportions of African-American families have moved to and are concentrated in urban areas, 
policy and programs dedicated to improving well-being are of special concern to municipalities. 
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Although many single-parent families are 
strong , a disproportionate percentage 
experience serious problems compared to 
two-parent families. 
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In rural areas, inclusiveness is key because smaller proportions of minorities may make their 
special needs less apparent to policymakers and public service personnel. 

Kentucky’s legal system also continues to struggle to resolve economic inequities between 
divorced parents. However, court-ordered collections of child support payments succeeded in 
only 14 percent of Kentucky cases. 10 The development of a less adversarial system that fosters 
the involvement of noncustodial parents in their children’s lives could not only yield financial 
benefits for children, but social and emotional ones as well. At present, legal processes too often 
reward the aggressive self-interest of parents with little regard for the real and comprehensive 
needs of children. Policy is urgently needed to place trained family professionals in the roles of 
mediators before coercive and invasive court interventions take place. By contrast, judges, law- 
yers and clinicians often presume that divorcing families are already “broken” and effectively 
exacerbate negative outcomes in the lives of children. 

Special Populations 

Step Families. The United States has the highest remarriage rate in the world. It is estimated 
that more than 40 percent of all marriages in the United States today are remarriages for at least 
one of the spouses, and most of these remarriages involve children. This has produced an esti- 
mated 2.3 million step family households. Given the growing population of step families, it is 
increasingly important to clarify the legal status of step parents in Kentucky. Step families gen- 
erally involve three or more parents who usually do not share consensus about parental rights, 
responsibilities, and privileges. As a consequence, the role of step parents remains ambiguous. 
Parental legal rights concerning their step children are very limited, yet society expects them to 
function as responsible and effective parents to their step children. It is urgent that services for 
step families be expanded and laws be made more sensitive to and supportive of this growing 
family form. However, it is also crucial that policies support and balance the rights of noncusto- 
dial parents to help them remain a meaningful part of their children’s social and emotional 
lives, as well as in their roles as financially responsible contributors. 



Older Adult Families. While some groups of Kentuckians aged 65 and older have experi- 
enced improvement in overall economic well-being, the lives of other elders are increasingly 
economically compromised. Because of limited lifelong job and economic opportunities, many 
older Kentuckians live their later years at or below the poverty level. 11 In an ironic twist, those 
who have been denied education and good jobs are further denied financial equity in their old 
age, largely because they had less opportunity in their lives. Poverty among the elderly has 
negative effects on health, residential independence, well-being, and general quality of life for 
both individuals and their families. 

Women, minorities, and those residing in central cities or the most remote rural areas are 
more likely to experience poverty in their later years. According the 1990 U.S. Census, African- 
American elderly are more likely to live in poverty (35 percent) than are nonminority elderly (20 
percent). Poverty in rural eastern Kentucky counties has risen dramatically, particularly for very 
old Appalachian women. In one in three rural counties in eastern Kentucky, more than 40 per- 
cent of women who are 75 years or older live in poverty. In five of these counties, very old 
women experienced poverty rates over 50 percent. 12 

Many poor elderly are unable to pay for the necessities of independent living, medical care, 
prescription medicine, or long-term care. Elders who have difficulty maintaining their inde- 
pendence often must rely on informal supports, mainly family, to provide assistance. There are, 
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however, consequences to younger family members, particularly younger women, in terms of the 
physical, emotional, and economic costs of caretaking. Further, those elders with the highest 
risks for poverty are most often members of families who themselves have the fewest material 
resources. Although services can be targeted to urban elderly poor with relative efficiency, serv- 
ices to isolated rural, poor elders remain of great concern. The challenge for Kentucky is to re- 
lieve the poverty of the elderly in family sensitive ways and to provide more resources and a 
wide variety of innovative programs for all of the elderly. As the population ages and more in- 
dividuals survive longer, poverty among the elderly will demand increasing attention to preven- 
tion and relief for at-risk elderly and their families. 

Rural and Urban Families . While rural and urban Kentucky families share common prob-^ 
lems, they also face unique circumstances. For example, rural families are more likely to be mar- 
ried couple families with children (42.3 percent, compared to 34.6 percent of urban families) and 
are less likely to be single parent families (7.7 percent compared to 13.5 percent in urban areas). 
However, rural families are more likely to live in poverty and enjoy access to fewer and less ade- 
quate services, including education, physical and mental health systems, transportation and pub- 
lic assistance. 

On the other hand, urban families often do not enjoy the informal services and social supports 
available to many rural families. Rural families tend to help each other across generations, partly 
because rural families are more likely to live near several households of extended family and 
lifelong friends and to have daily contact with them. Rural Kentuckians have a heritage of strong 
family bonds and residential constancy which promotes strong loyalty to a locale and to each 
other. Familism, in which the survival and well-being of family is placed above individual con- 
cerns, ensures that everyone will have greater access to pooled resources, including intra-family 
services, in times of need, but also demands greater obligations from each family member. Fa- 
milism provides both an incentive and an obligation to remain tied to a place and a particular 
group of people, and discourages individuals from leaving their home area for potential individ- 
ual gain. Residential constancy is most encouraged in geographic areas where economic oppor- 
tunities are likely to be stagnant or diminishing. 

Appalachian Families . Appalachian families are particularly known for familism, strong 
loyalties to religious and artistic orientations, and to family land. Over the last half century, 
many Kentucky mountain counties have experienced a massive exodus of residents in search of 
economic survival. Often these same counties do not have sufficiently strong or diversified eco- 
nomic development to support the families who stay. Appalachian families who remain often 
suffer economic hardships; however, families who leave suffer the consequences of being sepa- 
rated from the people and places they most value. Out-migrants often have higher levels of edu- 
cation and job skills than those who remain. Some have argued that Appalachian Kentucky is a 
kind of “third world within the United States” — furnishing cheap labor and raw materials for 
economic interests outside the region. In a situation similar to the “brain drain” faced by third 
world countries, Appalachian families and children will face increasing problems if the pool of 
human and material resources in their home communities continues to be depleted. 13 

Kentucky Families and Child Care 

Gaps in adequate care for the children of working parents present a significant public policy 
challenge. In 1991, 67 percent of U.S. mothers with children under 18 and 53 percent of women 
with an infant younger than one year old were in the labor force, 14 creating an estimated overall 
demand for child care for 11.6 million children. Nationally, an estimated five million child care 
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slots were available for children in licensed centers and regulated family day care homes in 
1991. Thus, 6.6 million children were in unlicensed or in nonregulated care. And, even if child 
care is available to parents, it is not always affordable. In Kentucky, subsidy programs for child 
care services have been so limited that the Department of Social Services has been forced to stop 
adding names to the 10,000 children already on its child care waiting list. 

Further, even if parents can find child care and can afford to pay for it, the quality of avail- 
able child care is often an issue of concern. Child care fees in the South, including Kentucky, are 
the lowest in the United States, with the average fees for center, regulated family day care and 
nonregulated family day care being $1.29 per hour, $1.32 per hour, and $0.89 per hour respec- 
tively. These low fees index the low wages for child care providers and indicate the basis for the 
general lack of professionalization and career commitment among child care workers. The aver- 
age annual salary for a preschool teacher nationally is approximately $1 1,500. Teachers with a 
college degree have opportunities for more lucrative employment, which contributes to the high 
turnover rate (about 40 percent per year) in child care settings. However, the well-being of in- 
fants and preschoolers is being advanced most in child care settings with the same professional 
teachers and well-trained child care workers. Quality programming is also related to group size 
and child/staff ratios, but Kentucky’s current regulations do not meet recommended standards 
for either. Ironically, recent polling suggests that the Kentucky general public believes lower 
child/staff ratios should be set and subsidized by the state. 15 

The inadequacies of today’s system are likely to worsen in the absence of concerted attention 
and expanded investment. About 60 percent of all Kentucky mothers of children younger than 
six are in the workforce, a trend expected to continue into the next century. More than 154,000 
Kentucky children under the age of six already have mothers in the workforce. While the conse- 
quences of welfare reform are not yet known, it is likely to flood an already strained child care 
system with demands for affordable, available, and high quality care for our most vulnerable 
citizens that will permit mothers to work. Scholars and practitioners agree that young children 
require the best-educated caregivers and lowest ratio of staff to children because of their many 
developmental needs. If child care workers, professional staff, and adequate building environ- 
ments are to be provided for the growing needs of Kentucky preschool children, funding initia- 
tives, worker education, and the establishment of child care facilities must be undertaken 
immediately. 

Promoting Prosperous Families 

One mechanism for dealing with economic disadvantage is to empower those who are in 
poverty to break free. Empowerment occurs when opportunities are created for the display of 
competence, and families develop the ability to meet their own needs and aspirations in ways 
that promote control over their own family functioning. Fairly typically, families experiencing 
chronic poverty do not have control over their lives because of minimal levels of education, lack 
of adequate employment, fear of risk taking, and having too many children at relatively young 
ages. Empowerment of families, as a way to promote prosperity, may be best accomplished by 
making resources available for adequate education, job training and employment. In spite of the 
obvious costs of these efforts, failure to provide needed resources has a “pay-now-or-pay-later” 
consequence. Families in poverty are more likely to have children who have poor school per- 
formance, who experience chaos in many parts of their adult lives, increased risk for disrupted 
schooling and inadequate job attainment, early pregnancy, family instability, difficulties with the 
law, dependency on public assistance, and disappointing personal relationships. 



awnley, K., Wilson, S.M. (1996). Child care providers and the general public's attitude regarding government in « 
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If family prosperity, in all meanings of the word, is to occur, public programs and private 
efforts must inspire new visions of family empowerment and full participation in citizenship. 
Such efforts must furnish appropriate means for establishing stable family life, developing par- 
enting skills, involvement in their own and their children’s education, community participation, 
successful employment, and a sense of control and self-direction. Education and training of dis- 
advantaged individuals and families are not enough to strengthen families or to improve the 

quality of life in Kentucky households. For 
many families, quality of life includes 
wanting and needing to remain in their 
current communities. Essential elements of 
creating prosperity in Kentucky families 
are the attraction or creation of value- 
added businesses that offer livable wages, 
the use of natural and human resources 
from the area (e.g., value added industry 
such as furniture manufacturing rather 
than exporting logs), and the creation, implementation, and wide dissemination of professional 
family life education programs, as well as family support services that make employment possi- 
ble, such as elder care, child care, and family friendly work environments. Families prosper 
when they are given adequate access to appropriate resources, and are encouraged to meet their 
own needs in a competent and independent manner. 

Examination of disadvantaged families in Kentucky leads to the conclusion that poverty un- 
derlies most problems, and that the root cause of most poverty is attributable to problems in eco- 
nomic and educational access, and family functioning. Given the facts reviewed in this chapter, 
it is unrealistic to think that taking away welfare, or forcing people to work at minimum wages 
will create prosperity for disadvantaged Kentucky families. Although welfare reform may be an 
opportunity for the Commonwealth to set policy and funding goals which can empower families 
who now depend on public programs, a larger and more troubling need for adequate policy and 
funding is the plight of the working poor. 

The trends and emerging realities outlined in this chapter are likely to continue into the early 
decades of the next century. There is no “quick fix.” Constructive, courageous, and informed, 
public policy decisions will be required to move disadvantaged families toward empowerment 
and self-sufficiency. 

Future of Kentucky Families 

In the coming decades the proportion of nontraditional family structures will continue to in- 
crease in Kentucky, and these different family forms will require specific kinds of public atten- 
tion. The “traditional family” with an intact first marriage for both spouses, a working father 
and a stay-at-home mother, and several young children is rapidly becoming a phenomenon of 
the past. Today, only a very small minority of American households include such families. The 
changing profile of families requires that long-range strategies to assist Kentucky families first 
acknowledge and then plan public policy which accurately reflects who we are and who we are 
becoming. 

It is also likely that the proportion of children in the population and the number of children 
per family will continue to decline, while the number of couples who choose to remain child-free 
will likely continue to increase. The number of households without children and without rela- 
tives is also likely to continue increasing. Among nonfamily households, many will continue to 
provide family-like functions for each other, without protection of benefits such as health insur- 
ance, death benefits, tax breaks, inheritance, and family leave. Policy planners must carefully 
consider how legal protection may contribute to further erosion of unique family prerogatives 




Although welfare reform may be an 
opportunity for the Commonwealth to 
set policy and funding goals which can 
empower families who now depend on 
public programs, a larger and more 
troubling need for adequate policy and 
funding is the plight of the working poor. 
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against how such protection may relieve the state from responsibilities for public assistance for 
health, education, housing, welfare, etc. 

Family viability, the capacity of families to remain together and to be able to support them- 
selves in place over time, must become a focus for policymakers. Such a measure is sensitive to 
education, availability of quality jobs, health, crime, marriage and divorce, migration, birth and 
mortality, cost of living, public assistance, and the proportion of nonmarried households. Given 
the rural and Appalachian ties to the land and to particular small communities that characterize 
so many Kentucky families, family viability is an important consideration for the creation of 
family and child supportive policies. 

Areas of Need for Research 

Although it is important to conduct targeted research that examines family issues such as 
domestic violence, transitions to self-sufficiency and special needs families, it is crucial that fam- 
ily research not be simply about “problems.” It must also contribute to understanding family 
strengths, diversity, normative processes, and success. Policy must move beyond trying to address 
deficiencies. Prevention and intervention have their place, but family policy must be proactive 
and promote family well-being. Such policy requires thorough, honest, and well-balanced under- 
standing of Kentucky families as they really are. Research is needed: 

9 To establish effective means of lifting and keeping people out of poverty 

© On the efficacy and costs of programs and how these support goals such as family 
empowerment 

© On the long-term costs of providing and of not providing family supports (i.e., to 
these families and to the state) 

© About internal family processes, as well as the interface between families and society 

® About the dynamics and means of family success 

Such research can provide the basis for more successful programs for all families and children to 
promote individual and family dignity and ultimately to decrease human and fiscal costs. 

Areas of Need for Public Policy 

Given the intricate and often myriad influences on families and the multiple demands on di- 
verse families, the formulation of family policy is complicated and difficult. However, many op- 
portunities exist to promote healthy families and children by addressing well understood and 
well documented problems and possibilities. While additional research is needed, clear and 
compelling areas for public policy initiatives related to Kentucky families and children include: 

• Prevention efforts for prenatal care, early childhood health, development, and en- 
richment for families with children who are at most risk 
® More effective child support payment systems, as well as mechanisms to keep non- 
custodial parents socially and emotionally involved in the lives of their children 
© Programs which decrease the likelihood of family homelessness 
© Programs which decrease separation, divorce, or post divorce conflict 
© Aggressive programs to discourage teens from becoming parents 
® Programs for teens that include effective family life education, pregnancy preven- 
tion, educational advancement, and career development 
a Programs for teen parents, including family life education, educational continua- 
tion, and career planning 
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• Family life education by qualified professionals, including premarital education and 
counseling, marriage enrichment, parent education, intergenerational family rela- 
tions, sexuality education, marriage and family therapy, and divorce mediation 

• Support services to ease transitions and increase marriage and family survival rates 

• Welfare reforms that emphasize family empowerment, support, preservation, and 
independence 

• Access to resources that assist families to stay together in place 

• Policy impact statements that evaluate how policies may influence family viability 

• Programs and research that emphasize family strengths 

• Family policies that build on the strengths and the uniqueness of diverse Kentucky 
families, ethnicities, structures, and values 





Poverty in Kentucky 



The general poverty rates in Kentucky have increased. This increase appears to be driven by both 
higher poverty rates among younger working-age adults with children and by greater numbers of female- 
headed households with children. While poverty among the elderly declined over the 1979-1989 decade, 
elderly women, who have limited access to pensions and social security, continued to experience high rates 
of poverty. The driving forces behind Kentucky's poverty can be broken down into several categories : life 
cycle category, social composition factors, and regional economic factors, each of which offers its own 
possibilities for policy intervention. 

By Miriam Fordham and Dan Jacovitch 
Legislative Research Commission 

A ccording to the most recent figures from the Bureau of the Census, 14.7 percent of 
Kentuckians were living in poverty in 1995. The key question addressed in this chapter 
is whether there have been significant changes in the level and distribution of poverty in 
Kentucky. The chapter starts with a discussion of the measures of poverty which are judged most 
reliable in identifying changing trends. Next is an overview of changes in poverty in Kentucky 
compared to the nation as a whole. Then a comparison between groups of Kentucky counties 
classified by population growth or decline highlights any differences over time. Finally, the 
chapter presents information regarding changes in the poverty status of specific segments of 
Kentucky’s population. 

Measures of Change in Poverty 

A necessary first step in evaluating trends in poverty in the state is to determine which 
measures of poverty present a reliable measure of change. As noted above, the Bureau of the 
Census estimated that Kentucky’s poverty rate in 1995 was 14.7 percent. Fifteen other states had 
poverty rate estimates greater than Kentucky’s. However, one can only say with confidence that 
Kentucky had a lower poverty rate than five states; South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and New Mexico had rates ranging from 19.9 percent to 25.3 percent. Although the 
other 10 states had higher point estimates on their poverty rates than Kentucky in the March 
1996 Current Population Survey (CPS), the relatively small sample (nearly 700 households in 
Kentucky) used to estimate annual poverty rates between census years means that state-level 
annual estimates carry margins of error in the range of 1 to 2 percentage points above and below 
the point estimate. 

The same limitation of the survey sample holds true for measuring change over time. To 
alleviate some of the problems related to small sample size, the Bureau of the Census combines 
annual data into multiyear averages. In their latest release of state-level annual poverty rates, the 
Bureau provided the average for 1994-1995 and the average for 1993-1994. Kentucky registered 
a 2.9 percentage point decline between the two-year averages. The two-year moving average 
increased in 19 states, showed no change in one state, and decreased in 30 states. However, even 
with multiyear averages, when the margin of error is recognized, only 10 states had statistically 
significant changes (nine decreased and one increased) in the two-year moving average poverty 
rates. Kentucky’s 2.9 percentage point decline was statistically significant; only two states 
registered greater declines — Missouri and Louisiana. 

The statistically significant decline of Kentucky’s poverty rate is welcome news; however, not 
much more can be said — the sample size does not allow one to accurately measure changes in the 
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substate geographic distribution of poverty or detailed characteristics of those in poverty. Also, 
statistically significant changes in CPS measurement of state-level poverty rates are the exception 
rather than the rule. In the prior year’s CPS (March 1995), only three states had statistically 
significant changes between the two-year averages — Kentucky was not one of them. Kentucky’s 
standard error for annual poverty rates, as measured by the CPS, consistently runs around 2 
percentage points each year. This means that if a survey measures a poverty rate of 18 percent, 
there is a 90 percent probability that the rate is somewhere between 16 percent and 20 percent. 
The problem in measuring poverty in nondecennial census years is clear: a real change in the 
poverty rate of 1 percentage point is a significant occurrence and yet it is well below the 
threshold of current sampling accuracy. 

Given the limitations of state-level measures of poverty in noncensus years, clear 
understanding regarding changes in Kentucky’s poverty situation are only achievable through 
new uses of older decennial census information. This paper makes significant use of two pieces of 
information from the 1980 census and the 1990 census-county-level poverty data and Public Use 
Microdata Samples (PUMS), which will be described later. 

Changes in Poverty in Kentucky and the United States 

Table 4.1 provides the 1990 census poverty rates and numbers (based on 1989 income) for 
children (related children under 18), elderly (persons of age 65 or older), and all others, as well 
as for female-headed families with no spouse present with and without children, and all other 
families. In addition to the 1989 poverty rates, this table provides the change from the 1980 
census (based on 1979 income) in both quantity and percent, as well as comparable figures for 
the United States. 

The figures for children and elderly are interesting to compare. Note that between 1979 and 
1989 the poverty rate for children in Kentucky increased 2.8 percent, to 24.5 percent, while for 
the elderly it declined 2.7 percent, to 20.6 percent. However, this does not mean that there were 
more children and fewer elderly in poverty. Quite the opposite was true: 292 fewer children and 
358 more elderly lived in poverty (although for practical purposes, one could say these numbers 
were “flat” representing a change of less than 0.5 percent). The real change in both age groups 
occurred in those above poverty. There was a 14.9 percent decrease in the number of children 
above poverty and a 17.6 percent increase in the number of elderly above poverty. The same 
relative differences between those in poverty and those above poverty apply at the national level 
although the national figures reflect an overall growth in the population whereas Kentucky’s 
population experienced no appreciable growth between 1980 and 1990. 

In particular, among all states, Kentucky had the third largest percent decline (1 1.9 percent) 
between 1980 and 1990 in the total number of children under 18. Only Iowa and West Virginia 
had greater declines, 13.1 percent and 20.7 percent respectively. The nation overall had a 0.3 
percent decline in the number of children over the same period. The observed loss of children at a 
much greater rate for those above poverty could be due to any one, or a mix, of several factors — 
greater out-migration of those above poverty, lower birth rates for those above poverty paired 
with natural loss due to aging, or movement to below poverty status for those who were 
previously above poverty. Without data that allows the tracking of individuals over time, 
definitive statements are not possible. 

The significantly higher growth rate of elderly above poverty is clearly due to an aging 
population paired with government financial aid for the elderly. The numbers may also reflect 
greater longevity for the elderly not living in poverty, as opposed to those who do live in poverty. 
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TABLE 4.1 

Poverty In Kentucky and the United State3,1 979-1 989 
Kentucky 
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